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HIS note deals in the first place with the clauses 

relative to the heavenly altar in the litany which 

immediately follows the anaphoral prayer in the 

Byzantine Liturgy. This litany, called the “middle 
prayer”? in the Barberini euchologion, once preceded but 
now covers the prayer introductory to the Pater noster (A). 
After the Lord’s Prayer with the ecphonesis “‘ For thine is 
the kingdom ”’ comes a prayer of inclination (B). The West 
Syrian Liturgy has the same arrangement save that the Lord’s 
Prayer has a definite embolism; in the Greek St. James the 
litany is short but resembles the Byzantine, in the Syriac it 
is replaced by a gatholigqi (=xabodxh ovvanr}), which covers 
the Fraction and precedes the prayer A. 

The Syriac gatholiqi according to the old Jacobite tradition 
given in the liturgical treatise The Breaking of the Eucharist 
“ did not exist in the time of the apostles.” This of course 
is true, for in the oldest forms of the Liturgy such as that 
given by Hippolytus in the so-called Egyptian Church Order 
(ed. Dom R. H. Connolly, p. 176) the prayer for the com- 
municants in what is now known as the Epiclesis was followed 
at once by the Communion, with, of course, the preliminary — 
Fraction. But the introduction of a second prayer for the 
communicants is of early date; it is found in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, book viii, and in the description of the Liturgy 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia who died in 428 (Woodbrooke 
Studies, vol. vi). In neither of these works is there any 
reference to the Lord’s Prayer, the insertion of which there- 
fore is still later in date. The Byzantine forms of prayer A in 
‘ Basil? and ‘ Chrysostom’ are particularly valuable. Unlike 
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the Syrian they are still purely prayers before Communion, 
the final clause now introducing the Pater noster being easily 
detachable from their main body. 

The prayer of inclination (B), known in Syriac as “ the 
prayer of laying on the hand,” seems to have developed from 
the bowing of their heads by the people whilst replying to 
the priest’s blessing “‘ Peace be to you all.” Theodore of 
Mopsuestia writes: “ When . . . he blesses the people with 
the peace, (the people) also themselves return the accustomed 
reply, which is prayed by all who are present whilst bowing 
their head fitly.” This preceded the Elevation. 

II. After this preliminary review we may pass to the 
development of the clauses of the litany attached to prayer A 
which deal with the carrying of the Oblation to the altar in 
heaven. 


i. Apostolic Constitutions, vill. 

For the gift which hath been offered to the Lord God let 
us beseech that the good God would receive (mpoodéénra1) it 
by the mediatorship of his Christ unto his heavenly altar for 
a savour of sweetness. 


ii. Byzantine. 

For the honourable gifts which have been offered and 
hallowed let us beseech the Lord. 

That our God the lover of man, who hath received 
(6 mpooSefdpevos) them unto his holy and heavenly and im- 
material altar for a savour of spiritual sweetness, would 
send down in return to us the divine grace and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost let us beseech the Lord. 

iii, St. James. 

The Greek has the Byzantine formula slightly elaborated. 
The prayer A corresponds with the litany and reads : ““ O God 
and Father .. . the gifts, the presents, the burnt-offerings, 
which have been offered unto thee for a savour of sweetness, 
thou hast received and hast deigned to hallow and perfect, 
O good one, by the grace of thy Christ and the overshadowin 
of thine all-holy Spirit; hallow, Master, also our souls an 
bodies and spirits... .” 

The Syriac in essentials agrees with the Greek. On the 
other hand the Georgian version of the St. James (ed. Wardrop 
and Conybeare, Revwe de l’Orient chrétien, 1913-14) has: “ Do 
thou accept these sacrifices and gifts which are offered to thee, 
the fruits presented with the smell of sweet savour, sanctify 
them by the grace of thy Christ and the advent of the Holy 
Ghost... .” The litany in this version, however, agrees 
with the Greek. That in the Greek Rossano MS. omits the 
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relative and so reads ‘“‘ That the Lord our God receiving 
them,” but the omission may be accidental. 

It will be seen that in the course of the ages the supplication 
that God would receive the Oblation upon his altar in heaven 
develops a notion of time and an additional clause that God 
who has received the Oblation on high would send down 
upon us in return the divine grace and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. The Georgian St. James retains an older reading of 
the prayer A than that in the Greek text and its Syriac trans- 
lation. This petition for God’s acceptance of the Oblation 
does not appear in the Syriac gatholiqgi. This diaconal “ pro- 
clamation” now has many forms; Moses bar Kepha 
(ninth century) approves of two in which the priest who 
offers is prayed for. The Greek original perhaps was similar 
to the last clause of the xaSodixh cuvanrh recited during the Veil 
Prayers of the Greek St. James; this reads ‘“‘ And for the 
honourable heavenly . . . gifts which have been set forth and 
the salvation of the priest who is present and who offereth 
them let us beseech the Lord God.” 

Theodore of Mopsuestia writes : “Then when everything 
comes to an end [viz. the Fraction] the herald of the church 
[the deacon] again cries and remembers in short those for 
whom it is meet that everyone should pray and before every- 
thing he says that it is meet for us to pray ‘ for him who has 
brought this holy oblation’ as though one should say ‘for 
those (of us) who have been made worthy of the oblation,’ 
that also for this we should pray that we may be made worthy 
of looking and that we may stand by its side and partake there- 
of. In these the priest perfects the prayer, praying that the 
sacrifice may be accepted before God and that there may come 
upon everyone the grace of the Holy Ghost in order that we 
may be found worthy for its partaking and not receive unto 
punishment that which is exceedingly and infinitely exalted 
and greater than us.” The epitome preceding the chapter in 
shea the foregoing occurs has “those who have brought ” 
in the plural. Compare the Coptic “ Pray for these holy 
honourable gifts and our sacrifices and those who offer.” 

III. The petition of the litany in the Apostolic Constitutions 
is almost identical in thought with the prayer in the Canon of 
De Sacramentis : “ Et petimus et precamur ut hanc oblationem 
suscipias in sublimi altari tuo sicut suscipere dignatus es munera 
pueri tui iusti Abel et sacrificium patriarchae nostri Abrahae et 
quod tibi obtulit summus sacerdos Melchisedech.” This Roman 
prayer likewise has received an additional clause “ut quotquot ex 
hac altaris participatione . . . omni benedictione caelesti et gratia 
repleamur,” substantially the equivalent of “Send down in re- 
turn unto us the divine grace and the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
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From the similarity of expression in the two formulae, 
Roman and Eastern, it cannot of course be argued that the 
Byzantine petition for the acceptance of the Oblation on high 
was once in the place now occupied by the Epiclesis, nor is 
it here suggested that such ever was the case. We may note, 
however, that in the East, properly so-called, the litany in 
the Apostolic Constitutions preceding the prayer before Com- 
munion (A) consists of (i) the petition for the acceptance 
of the Oblation on the heavenly altar, followed by (ii) a minia- 
ture general intercession, the memory of which is still preserved 
in the Syriac gatholigi. The two parts of this litany thus corres- 
pond with (i) the Epiclesis and (ii) the general intercession in 
the anaphora immediately following the Epiclesis. The con- 
nected prayer A, being a prayer before Communion, may 
naturally be expected to repeat the conclusion of the Epiclesis ; 
indeed the phraseology of A in ‘ Chrysostom’ is almost word 
for word that of the Epiclesis, though as this identity of 
expression is not found elsewhere no great stress can be laid 
upon it. The corresponding prayer in ‘ Basil’ immediately 
before the petition for a good Communion echoes the litany 
with “O our God . . . thou art our God who hast received 
these gifts.” The tenor of ‘ James’ has been given above. 

As has been pointed out by Duchesne, the prayer for the 
acceptance of the Oblation on high and that for the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, or as in Serapion of the Word, upon the 
Oblation in reality express one and the same idea, namely the 
hallowing of the Sacrifice; the two expressions however, in 
the same context are mutually exclusive. Either of the 
prayers, therefore, may be expected in the position now held 
in the East by the Invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

In this connection the corresponding prayers in the Moza- 
rabic Liturgy are of interest owing to their variety. The vast 
majority are petitions that God would accept, bless or hallow 
the Oblation in order that the souls of the communicants may 
be benefited, mention of the transmutation of the Gifts 
occurring rarely. Out of 138 formulae: 


God the Father blesses, etc. 


: : On TS 
sy 7 through the Holy Ghost 17 
of through the angel re 


God the Son blesses, etc. ‘ ‘ ; re 2 
A * through the Holy Ghost . 6 
Jf . through the angel { 
God the Holy Ghost blesses, etc. 
The Trinity blesses, etc. ‘ : : ; 
eA through the Holy Ghost . 
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The angel blesses 
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Thus simple benediction by the Father or the Son is in the 
great majority, in 107 formulae out of a total of 138. Of 
the three in which the Holy Ghost blesses, two are suggested 
by the feast of Pentecost. A common formula “ tibi bene- 
dicenda assume ”’ does not explicity refer to the altar in heaven. 

That “ receive” implies blessing can be proved for Syria 
by the Didascalia (ed. Dom R. H. Connolly, p. 245), “ gratiarum 
actio per Spiritum sanctum sanctificatur”’ being translated 
into Syriac “ the Eucharist through the Holy Ghost is accepted 
and sanctified,” one word as often being rendered by two; 
and for Italy by the correspondence of St. Paulinus, for 
example, Ep. iti, “ hunc panem eulogiam esse tu facies dig- 
natione sumendi,” and Ep. iv, “‘panem unum . . . rogamus 
accipiendo benedicas,” both with reference to blessed bread: 
(Migne, Patr. Lat., LXI). 

IV. In Egypt, which in some other liturgical details agrees 
with the West as against Constantinople and the East, there 
are traces of a prayer for the acceptance of the Oblation on the 
heavenly altar in the position now occupied in the Alexandrian 
Liturgy by the Epiclesis. This Liturgy has been influenced 
from an early date by Palestine and Syria; the St. Mark, for 
instance, while retaining native matter of great antiquity, 
contains also many foreign elements which have been added 
to and in some cases have supplanted the old Egyptian. 
The late Mr. E. Bishop has pointed out in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, X, pp. 598-Goo, that the Epiclesis of 
‘Mark’ shows clear signs of influence by ‘ James’ and has, in 
fact, been constructed on its model. 

The subject of “‘ The Heavenly Altar and the Epiclesis in 
Egypt ” has been discussed recently by the writer in the same 
Journal (April, 1938). It will suffice here to give the text of 
the Syriac Anaphora of Timothy of Alexandria, which is 
based on a Greek Egyptian original perhaps of the sixth or 
seventh century :— 

“‘ Have mercy upon us, O God the Father Almighty, and 
receive from the hands of us sinners this reasonable and 
unbloody sacrifice which we offer unto thee. An humble and 
contrite heart despise not, O Lord, but receive this same 
sacrifice upon thine altar reasonable and above the heaven 
by the supplication of all thy saints who have pleased thee 
since the world began and of the angelic and bodiless virtues 
who invisibly encircle this thine holy altar. And turn (and) 
send to us, O my Lord, from the holy heavens, from the 
thrones of the kingdom of thy glory, from thine incompre- 
hensible bosom, thine holy Spirit, unchangeable, immutable, 
consubstantial with thee, who proceedeth from thee, wh is 
no stranger to the Godhead of thee and of thine only-begotter 
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Son our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, upon us 
and upon these oblations which are set forth, and hallow them 
that this bread indeed may be the lifegiving Body. ... ” 

“Turn (and) send ” is merely the servile Syriac equivalent 
of dvraméatevhov, dvtiatdémeppor. A very similar prayer is found 
in the Anaphora of Severus alias of Timothy of Alexandria 
(Renaudot, Lit. Or. Coll., II, p. 321), also with Egyptian 
affinities. 

In these two Anaphoras the prayer that God would send 
down to the faithful in return the divine grace and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost or an equivalent of this prayer has been 
changed into the usual petition for the descent of the Spirit 
to consecrate the Oblation, an alteration which seems to have 
left its mark in the grammatical construction. The incom- 
patibility of this petition with that touching the heavenly altar 
in one and the same context has been noticed above. It 
should be stated here that no suggestion is made that a prayer 
for acceptance of the Sacrifice on high such as is found in 
‘Timothy ” and ‘Severus’ was the only formula once used in 
Egypt, or even that it was a common one. 

The reader may be interested in the Egyptian prayer for 
the offerers. This bears a striking resemblance to the “ Supra 
ave ” and “ Supplices ” of the Roman Canon and reads as 
ollows :— 

“The sacrifices, the oblations, the thankofferings of them who 
offer honour and glory to thine holy name, receive upon thy 
reasonable altar in heaven for a sweet-smelling savour, into 
thy vastnesses in heaven, through the ministry of thine holy 
angels and archangels: like as thou didst accept the gifts 
of righteous Abel and the sacrifice of our father Abraham 
and the two mites of the widow, so also accept the thank- 
offerings of thy servants....” (Brightman, Liturgies 
E..e Ws pp. 170; 171 5, for the, Greeks p.-129). 

The words “into thy vastnesses in heaven” should be 
rendered “ unto thy majesty in the heavens,” which is nearer 
the Roman formula. It is the first part of this prayer which 
resembles the Epiclesis in the Anaphoras of Timothy and 
Severus. Mr. Bishop considered that the application of the 
prayer to the offerers is not original and that at first it referred 
to the consecrated Oblation (Journal Th. St., X, p. 599, note 1). 

In conclusion we may note the curious identification of the 
heavenly altar with the Holy Ghost made in the Egyptian 
Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria (Text and Translation 
Society, 1904). This work states (p. 16): “For the altar 
that is set up in heaven before the Lord is the Holy Ghost, 
reasonable and speaking and knowing who it is striveth for 


. > 
him upon earth. H. W. Coprincron. 
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(continued). 
LirurGy OF THE FAITHFUL. 
In this third part we can distinguish three divisions of the 
sacrificial act :— 
(a) the rite of preparation. 
(6) anaphora. 
(¢) communion. 


1. Rrire oF PREPARATION. 

(2) First of all we find the Prayers over the Faithful. It 
should be noticed that these prayers are preceded by words 
addressed to the faithful—‘osoz pistoi’—these words are 
obvious traces of the old practice which ordained that the 
subdeacons should descend and scrutinise the congregation 
to see that none but the faithful, that is the baptised, should 
remain in the church. These prayers, two in number, fer- 
vently exhort both clergy and laity to prepare themselves for 
the holy mysteries. As usual, they are accompanied by col- 
lects, but these nowadays are considerably shortened. (GEN 
87-8). 

(b) The Great Entrance, or Entrance of the Holy Gifts. 
The special characteristic of this ceremony is the singing of 
the Cherouvikon. According to the historian Cedremus, it 
was first used in the reign of Justin IT 565-578 (DACL 1643-4). 
This hymn was formerly sung in procession while the deacons 
carried the loaves and chalices from the side altar, where they 
had been prepared, to the high altar. 

Before describing the actual ceremony, we should note 
that the ministers used at this point to wash their hands— 
to-day only a bishop does this. We may also notice the very 
beautiful and theological prayer which the priest says for 
himself secretly, according to the rubric; and the general 
incensing which always precedes any important liturgical 
action. 

In the course of time this whole ceremony acquired, little 
by little, a greater solemnity. The holy gifts were preceded 


1The following references are used :— 
DACL — Dom P. de Meester—Liturgies Grecques in the Dictionnaire 
d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, Vol. 6, 2, col. 1591-1662. 
CHR _ - Articles by various authors on the Byzantine liturgy in ‘‘ Chry- 
sostomika’’—Studie e Ricerche intorno aS.Giovanni Chrisostomo 
per il 15° centenario della sua morte 407-1907. Rome 1908, 


PP. 245-972. f 
BR - F. E. Brightman.—Liturgies Eastern and Western. Oxford, 
1896. 


GEN - Dom P. de Meester—Genése, sources et développements du texte 
grecque de la liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome—Extrait des Chry- 
sostomika. Rome, 1908. 
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by the processional cross and hexapteryga ; the celebrant also 
joined the procession and alternately with the deacon recalled 
to the faithful their part in the sacrifice about to be offered, 
begging God to remember all. To-day this general commem- 
oration includes also a remembrance of sovereigns, the heads 
of the church, the living, and even the dead if the liturgy is 
celebrated for that intention. To permit of this it has become 
necessary to divide the cherouvikon into two parts. The 
deacon carries the diskos on his head, and the chief celebrant 
holds the chalice in his hands on a level with his face. When 
there is concelebration, for the Great Entrance as for the 
Little Entrance all the concelebrants take part in the procession, 
which in this case passes right through the ranks of the con- 
gregation, sometimes even to the bottom of the church. 
When a bishop celebrates, he does not leave the sanctuary 
but stays on its threshold—it is he who makes the special 
commemorations and he receives from the hands of the 
deacon and priest respectively the diskos and chalice to be 
placed on the altar. 

After this ceremony, the holy gifts are again incensed. 
The small veils are removed from the chalice and diskos, 
which are then covered with the great veil. The troparia 
which are said at this point recall the burial of Christ. 

(c) The Offering. 

The celebrant recites the prayer of the offering, this being, 
as I have said before, the point at which this ceremony form- 
erly took place. It is accompanied in the usual manner by 
litanies or collects recited by the deacon outside the sanctuary. 
Old manuscripts mention the reading of the diptychs, or 
names of those who had made offerings, or for whom the 
offerings were made. There is some question as to when 
these readings took place, but my own view is that it was 
undoubtedly at the moment indicated as that of the offertory 
in this part of the liturgy. (DACL 1611, 1615). 

(d) Kiss of peace and profession of faith. 

These two ceremonies are closely connected and come down 
to us from very early times. To show their internal unity, 
the faithful embraced each other, and then together recited 
the creed and prepared to take their part in the unbloody 
sacrifice to follow, and to communicate therein. Nowadays 
only the priests and the bishop if he is celebrating, give each 
other the kiss of charity, with a few words of greeting. 
According to the modern practice of the Greek rite, the creed 
is recited aloud by one of the choir only—but the Slavs and 
Rumanians have retained the custom of allowing the whole 
congregation to recite it. The creed used is that usually 
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called the Nicaean. It was introduced by Peter the Fuller in 
471 at Antioch, and the custom of reciting it passed to 
Constantinople under the patriarch Timothy (512-518). 
Benedict XIV authorised the Catholics of the rite to recite 
it without the addition of the ‘Filioque ’ which was the basis 
of such great discord between the Greeks and Latins, and this 
permission has since been frequently ratified. 

The deacon gives the signal for the recitation of the creed 
when he cries twice “the doors, the doors” (fas thuras) 
which is certainly a survival of an earlier formula enjoining 
the closing of the doors to unbelievers or the unbaptised 
(DACL 630). At the present time, during the recitation of 
the creed, the celebrant waves the large veil over the chalice, 
and if there is a bishop concelebrating, he bows his head under 
the waving veil. Then towards the end the veil is folded and 
put on one side. There are various explanations given of 
this ceremony. The waving of the veil may suggest the part 
played by the Holy Ghost in the events recalled in the creed— 
or it may be symbolic of the trembling of the earth at the death 
of the Redeemer. It is however possible that the emphasis 
should be laid on the folding up of the veil, in that case recalling 
the closing of the sanctuary by a curtain, because at this point 
we do find in the liturgy of St. James a prayer over the 
curtain. (GEN 94). 


2. THE ANAPHORA. 


The anaphora corresponds to the canon or actio of the 
Latin liturgies. To make its description clearer, I shall dis- 
tinguish five parts, of unequal length but each with its own 
importance. 


(2) Introduction. 

The deacon and then the priest, one after the other, call 
upon the faithful to attend and sing to God the hymn of the 
Eucharist: the priest’s exhortation containing the same dia- 
logue as is found in other liturgies, is preceded by a blessing 
borrowed from St. Paul. After he has spoken, the deacon 
goes into the sanctuary and with the ripidion he fans the holy 
gifts throughout the anaphora, unless he be engaged in some 
other ceremony. 

(4) Eucharistic prayer. 

We begin now to recall the actions of our Lord Himself 
at the Last Supper. His first was to address to His Father 
a hymn of thanksgiving, ‘ ewcharistia, which has given the 
name to the sacrifice of the new dispensation and to com- 
munion in this sacrifice. In our two liturgical formularies 
the progress of the sacrifice is marked by almost exactly the 
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‘same expressions of thought. The first part of the action, 
dedicated to praise and thanksgiving, ends with the triumphant 
hymn of the angels, introduced by an Relic of the priest 
and the striking of the asterisk against the side of the diskos. 
Several authors take the view that this eucharistic prayer 1s 
a faithful reproduction of formulae in use among the Jews 
and that our Lord, the apostles and the first bishops used 
them originally in accordance with this tradition—but others 
‘do not shake this opinion.! 


(c) Action of the consecration. 


This second part of the eucharistic action is much developed 
in the Basilian liturgy, which recalls all the benefits of creation 
and the many interventions of God in the Old Testament, 
then the coming of Christ and the work of the Redemption. 
In the liturgy of St. Chrysostom these events are more briefly 
commemorated. The works of the Incarnate Word lead 
naturally to a recalling of the Last Supper, and in this way 
the priest (or all the priests at the Holy Table when there is 
concelebration) repeats exactly the actions and words of the 
Saviour. The words of the institution are in the Byzantine 
rite recited out loud, and the deacon, laying down the ripidion 
for a few minutes, points with his right hes to the diskos 
and chalice over which are pronounced the words of the 
Master as set out in the Gospels: the choir—formerly all 
the people—respond Amen to these words. After this come 
the anamnesis and the oblation. The text varies in length 
in the formularies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil. The 
epiclesis or invocation of the Holy Ghost follows the oblation. 
The text, in itself clear and simple, was interpolated, probably 
in the 12th-13th centuries with added troparia of the Holy 
Ghost, alternating with versicles. A few years ago, in 1895, 
the Constantinople editions suppressed these interpolations, 
but they remain in the old Roman text and those of the Slavs 
and Rumanians (GEN 98-99). 


(d) Eucharistic intercession. 


The celebrant commemorates both those who are in the 
world, and those who have left it: this includes the saints, 
and also the dead who do not yet enjoy the beatific vision. 
Foremost among the saints is solemnly commemorated the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The priest (or bishop) pronounces her 
name and the choirs intone a troparion in her honour which 


! (Baumstark—cours de conferences d’Amay, Irvenikon vol. xi, 1934 pp. 
142 et seq.: Lietzmann—Messe u. Herrenmahl, Bonn 1926 and other 
authors cited by J. M. Hanssen—Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orien- 


talibus III Rome 1932, pp. 412 et seq. This last authority is against 
the view above.) 
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varies for the great feasts, as provided in the liturgy. At 
this point also the priest blesses the pieces of bread to be dis- 
tributed to, the faithful—and he incenses during the commem- 
oration of our Lady, and then gives the censer to the deacon, 
who swings it slowly as he descends from the left side of the 
high altar, and reads (or recites from memory) the com- 
memorations of the living and dead of the parish or local 
church. What does this incensing during the reading of the 
diptychs signify ? The Eastern Church wishes to beg God 
to hear the prayers that the saints make for us and we for our 
dead. This whole portion of the anaphora recalls very vividly 
the Communion i Saints. 

After our Lady are commemorated, by name or collectively, 
different saints and then the departed: then the living, the 
ecclesiastical and monastic authorities, the clergy and monks, 
the faithful according to their needs, prisoners, the afflicted, 
the sick, etc. The commemoration of the pope, patriarch, 
metropolitan or bishop is made aloud, the rest silently. The 
deacon then lays down the censer and goes out of the sanctuary 
while the celebrant finishes the anaphora, as he began it, with 
a blessing. 


3. PARTICIPATION IN THE MYSTERIES. 


(a) Preparation. 

(i) collect and prayer—the sense of this prayer justifies 
our title to this paragraph. The ceca eas double collect, 
recited by the deacon, ends by exhorting the faithful to recite 
with confidence 

(ii) the Lord’s Prayer—and the prayer with bowed head 
which follows also implores the grace to take part worthily 
in the holy mysteries. This is found in the liturgy of St. Basil. 

(iii) elevation—after a short prayer which is similar to 
the preceding one, and is not found in the earlier forms of the 
liturgies (GEN 104) the celebrant lifting the ‘amnos,’ the 
Lamb says aloud, ‘ Holy Things for the Holy ’—an ancient 
formula which is fourid in the very oldest liturgical references. 
The choir intones at once a troparion called the koinonikon, 
because it is sung throughout the rite of the communion. 

(iv) the priest’s actions— 

fraction : the consecrated bread, or the ‘Lamb’ is broken 
into four pieces each with its own initials and these are placed 
on the diskos in the form of a cross : 


IC (Jesus) 
NI KA (conquers) 
XC (Christ) 


mixture : the piece bearing the initials IC is placed in the 
chalice for the sacramental union of the two kinds. 
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zeon: the use of boiling water, zeon, is a peculiarity of 
the Byzantine liturgy—when was it introduced ? The date is 
difficult to decide; some authorities think that it was the 
sixth century (GEN 106) but it is hard to determine the value 
of this opinion. 

(b) Communion. 

This part comprises : 

(i) preparatory prayers, with no settled text, for we find 
in the manuscripts a very great variety given, especially among 
the Slavs (DACL 1624). 

(ii) the communion of the celebrants: when a bishop 
celebrates, it is he who distributes the Body of our Lord, 
first to the priests and then to the deacons—they cross their 
hands, the right above the left, and receive a fragment of the 
Lamb in the palm of the right hand. The same ritual is 
followed when a deacon celebrates with a priest. Each then 
retires, places on the altar his hand with its precious burden, 
and after reciting any further prayers that he may desire, 
he communicates himself. The Precious Blood is then dis- 
tributed by the bishop or the priest to his concelebrants (in 
the Byzantine rite the deacon is regarded as a concelebrant). 

(iii) communion of the laity: the pieces of the Lamb to 
be given to the people are broken into fragments and arranged 
on the diskos, or placed in the chalice by the deacon. It 
was formerly the general custom to give communion to the 
faithful by distributing from the chalice, with a spoon, the 
fragments soaked with the Precious Blood. Nowadays the 
priest takes the particles one at a time from the diskos, dips 
each in the chalice and gives in turn to the faithful. The 
congregation is bidden to approach to communion by a 
special formula recited by the deacon, the former dispenser 
of the spotless gifts of the Eucharist—and after communion 
the people are blessed by the priest, often with the chalice. 

(c) Carrying of the Holy Gifts, thanksgiving and final 

prayer. 

(1) The priest returns to the deacon the diskos with the 
veils, the asterisk and the lance. Without saying anything, 
the deacon turns towards the people and carries them to the 
the table of the prothesis. The celebrant incenses the chalice 
(which alone now contains the holy species) and then holding 
it hee up in his hands turns to the people, saying the last 
words of a short doxology. Then he places it on the table 
of the offerings, or prothesis. In the case of a pontifical 
liturgy, the chief priest performs this action. 

(ii) thanksgiving—in 624 the patriarch Sergius intro- 
duced, according to the Chronicon Paschale, a very beautiful 
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hymn called the Pleretheto, to be sung by the faithful who had 
communicated. This has disappeared from the liturgies 
(probably in the 13th-14th centuries). But the Slav and 
some of the Rumanian texts have preserved it. (DACL 
1615, 1618, 1635). After this hymn, the deacon calls upon the 
faithful to give thanks to God for the eucharistic gifts, and 
the priest repeats the thanksgiving in a secret prayer. 

(iii) Consummation and purifying: as soon as the holy 
gifts have been placed on the table of the prothesis, one of 
the deacons consumes the remains of the sacred species and 
purifies carefully the holy vessels. The bishop, the celebrating 
priests and the other deacons, if any, purify their lips and 
hands at the table of the prothesis, after their communions, 
but no exact moment is laid down for his. 


4. CONCLUSION. 


1. The celebrant or chief priest in a pontifical rite comes 
out of the sanctuary saying to the faithful ‘let us go forth 
in peace.’ 

2. Then he recites the prayer called ‘ behind the ambo’ 
(opisthamhonon). The ambo was a tribune placed in the 
centre of early churches for the benefit of cantors and readers 
—and before finally dismissing the congregation, the celebrant 
went behind the ambo to read a last prayer of thanksgiving. 

In the old manuscripts we find a different text for each of 
the liturgies—they also contain a separate formula for the 
principal feasts of the liturgical year. Some of these have 
been published (M. Orlov, Liturgija sujatajo Basilija Belikgjo, 
Petersburg 1909, pp. 324-361). 

3. To sanctify the rite of consummation the celebrant goes 
towards the prothesis, or turns in its directions, and recites 
a short invocation, recalling that Christ has fulfilled all the 
prophets and replaced the Law by giving His life to His 
heavenly Father. 

4. Finally the priest or the bishop who has officiated 
recites the formula of dismissal (apolysis) and ends by in- 
voking the prayers of priests or monks present at the ceremony. 

5. Before leaving, the faithful who have not communicated 
receive in their hands a piece of blessed bread, called antidoron 
ot eulogia, because it represents a certain degree of -partici- 
pation in the eucharistic sacrifice, in place of the communion 
which isa ttue participation. The bread is eaten by the 
recipient or else carried to the sick or others who have not 
had the grace of being present at the Liturgy. 

Dom Piacip DE MEESTER. 


(To be concluded). 


THE ASCETIC AND THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHING OF GREGORY PALAMAS’ 


II.—SuBsTANCE AND ENERGY. 


(The doctrine of Gregory Palamas on the Triune God in His 
“‘ hidden substance and uncreated energies.”’) 


(continued). 


E come now to the dogmatic theology of Gregory 

Palamas in its most important features. The 

idea which underlies Gregory’s teaching on the 

Divinity may be expressed as the assertion at one 

and the same time of God’s totally inaccessible transcendental 
and “ extra-universal ”’ nature and of His self-revelation to and 
immanent and real presence in the world. This underlying 
antinomy finds its riley expression in the teaching on the 
““ substance and energies” of the Triune Godhead. As we 
have seen in the foregoing chapter, Gregory, faithful in this 
to the apophatic tendency of the Eastern patristic tradition 
(illustrated by such names as St. Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius 
the Areopagite and B. Maximus the Confessor) teaches that 
no attributes, definitions or statements whatsoever can be 
applied to God'as He is in Himself. No such statements, 
whether affirmative or negative, can, even approximately, 
designate the real substance of God although, of course, in 
using negative expressions it is easier to avoid misrepresen- 
tations. Moreover the very notions of being and substance 
ate, strictly speaking, inapplicable to God as transcending all 
being known or conceived by us (ze. all relative and created 
being). He writes in the spirit of apophatic theology, which 
is characteristic of him: “ All essences vats are in the highest 
degree foreign and far-removed from the essence of God. 
For if God is an essence, then no other thing is an essence ; 
but if all others are essences then God is not an essence; 
as even He is not if other existing things are; but if He is 
then other things are not existing.”! This inapplicability to God 
of the notions of being and substance must not, of course, be 
taken to mean that God (as He is in Himself) is deprived of the 
content of these notions that He is inferior to being but that, 
as the Creator of being, He is incommensurate with it and 
infinitely transcends it. Gregory writes :“‘He is not essence 
because He transcends all essence ; He is not existing because 
* The reader might quite legitimately expect some explanation from 
the Catholic point of view on this section (and on the next to appear 
in October) of Father Basil’s thesis, This need we fully realise but think 
that it will be better met by an article or articles treating with these 


subjects in the next year’s EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY rather than 
by lengthening notes appended to the present issues.—(Editor) 
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He transcends all existing things . . . no created thing can 
have anything in common with or any nearness to the supreme 
Being.” Therefore the Divinity in Itself is altogether un- 
nameable and inexpressible as it is incommensurate with any- 
thing created. ‘‘ There is for Him no name in this or in the 
future world, no word formed in the soul or uttered by the 
tongue ; there can be no contact (éwa¢j) with Him either 
sensible or intellectual; nor can there even be any image 
whatever if we do not count that of total inapprehensibility 
which is obtained by way of denial and denies (by transcending 
it) everything which exists or can be named. It is not even 
permissible to call Him a substance or a nature if these terms 
are used in their proper sense.” Thus when speaking of 
God as He is in Himself, Gregory uses in preference to “ sub- 
stance”’ (odcia) the expression “‘ supra-substance”’ (émepouordrns) 
giving it the apophatic definition of “‘ hidden” (4 év kpugois) 
“unproceeding ” and “ unmanifested.”4 But together with 
this “non-outgoing,” Gregory speaks of what he calls 
the “‘mpdo8os” (“ coming-forward”’) a kind of unthinkable 
extra-temporal act by which out of His unmanifested and hidden. 
state, God manifests Himself to the world, exteriorising Him- 
self, and so, in a certain measure, becomes accessible to the 
creature which communes with the Divinity in its exteriori- 
sation, or, in Gregory’s terminology, its “‘ energies” ; where- 
as the state of “‘ non-outgoing ” is relatively designated by the 
word “substance ” (odcia). Of course this designation is. 
not exact since, as we have seen, the terms “‘ essence,” “ sub- 
stance ” are not applicable to God “in Himself,” but only to 
His manifestations. Therefore according to whether the 
terms “ odcia,” “das” are used in a relative or proper 
sense they denote either the “ non-proceeding and unrevealed 
supra-substance” or, as Gregory puts it in his dialogue 
Theophanus,“ ‘The coming forward (mpdo80s) which is essen- 
tially proper to God, His manifestation and energy.” This 
relative designation of God by the terms “ substance,” 
* essence ” or “ being ” is, however, justified by the fact that 
all created essence and being is such by participation in the 
Divine energy. In this sense Gregory writes : “ God is and 
is named the essence of all existing things because they par- 
ticipate in Him and are formed by participation in Him ; not 
by participation in His substance (God forbid), but by parti- 
cipation in His energy ; for in this sense He is the being of 
all that exists and is all for all.”¢ We must note that the 
“ exteriorisation ”’ of God in the Universe in His countless 
uncreated energies, His accessibility through them to the 
creature which really participates in the uncreated and Divine 
is insisted upon by Gregory no less forcibly than the inaccesi- 
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bility and “hiddenness”” of God in His “hidden supra- 
substance.” Here we are faced with a theological antinomy 
which, in view of the whole tendency of Gregory’s teaching, 
must be taken to have an ontological (more exactly “ super- 
ontological,” since God transcends the limits of all that 
exists), objective character ; not as something that exists only 
in our idea of God as a result of the incapacity of our organic 
mind wholly to conceive the Divine Nature.?_ But we must 
constantly keep in mind, if we would understand this antimomy 
rightly, that by it is asserted not only the existence in God of 
“substance and energy’”’ as objectively different from each 
other, but also their inseparateness (Td dxydpiorov) both in 
reason and in reality. Thus we see how unfounded are the 
attacks made on Gregory by those who think that his doctrine 
implies 8.8eta (two gods) or even polytheism (in as much as the 
Divinity possesses many energies). 

These energies which are conceived by Gregory Palamas 
as manifestations and exteriorisations of God Himself and as 
inseparable from Him are naturally (in accordance with his 
whole teaching on the Divinity) found to be uncreated (since 
there is nothing created in God) and are given the name of 
God ; in fact this name is more properly applicable to them 
than to the Divine substance which is altogether inexpressible 
and unnameable. To admit the createdness of the Divine 
energies would, according to Gregory Palamas, inevitably 
lead to admitting that God Himself is created. “‘ He whose 
energies are created is not himself uncreated. Therefore not 
the Divine energy is created (which God forbid) but only that 
which is the effect of this energy 1d évepynlév Kai droreheobevis a 
creature.”8 The councils of that time teach the same thing ; 


we tead in the acts of the council of 1351: “* The Divine 
essence, as it is in itself, remains undesignated by whatever 
name. ... The name of the Divinity describes not the 


essence, but the visible energy.”® The council of August 
1347 defends the orthodoxy of the monks of Mount Athos 
““who assert that God is uncreated not only in His essence 
which altogether transcends anything seen or apprehended, 
but therefore also in the ineffably manifested Divine radiance 
and energy which itself, according to holy theologians, is 
called God.’’!° The Council of 1352 even included in the 
list of opinions which are yearly anathematized by the Church 
during the Week of Orthodoxy the opinion that the name of 
God applies only to the substance of God and not to His 
energies.!! Concerning this Gregory Palamas writes : “ when 
we name the one God we name all that is God, both substance 
and energy.’’!2 

In order to understand rightly Gregory’s teaching on the 
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Divine “ substance and energies ”” we must keep in mind that 
this Godhead, transcendentally unknowable and ineffable as 
He is in Himself, is the Triune Godhead. Gregory does not 
examine in any detail the problem of the relationship between 
the substance of God and His hypostases but, from expressions 
scattered in his work, we may conclude that, without separating 
the hypostases from the substance (since the whole Godhead 
is contained in each of the hypostases), he yet does not identify 
them with it and maintains that there is a sort of undividing 
distinction between the hypostases and the substance."¥ Thus 
while asserting on the one hand that “ there is nothing other 
than the Triune Godhead to which I give the name of God- _ 
head, neither the substance nor the hypostasis,”’ 14 (therefore 
asserting their inseparateness) Gregory says that “ ‘One’ 
and ‘ Three’ designate not the essence but that which is 
near it,’’5 or (even more definitely) “each of the Hypostatic 
(attributes) and each of the hypostases in God ... are 
neither substance nor accident.” In other words the Trinity 
of the Godhead is not Its substance. More space is devoted 
by Gregory in the development of his ideas on the Divine 
energies to the relationship between the energy and the 
hypostases. He points out that the energies are not to be 
attributed to one or other of the Divine hypostases, but to 
the whole Trinity. The assertion of this unity and com- 
munity of action of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity is one 
of the fundamental traits of Gregory’s teaching on the Divine 
energies: it is conceived by him as a consequence of the 
substantial unity of the Blessed Trinity : “‘ God is in Himself ; 
at the same time the Three Divine Hypostases are essentialy, 
wholly, substantially held and contained (wepixwpoucdv) in each 
other without either confusion or division and therefore their 
energy is in common.”!7 He writes in another place: “ be- 
cause the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost are in each 
other (neither confused nor divided), we know that they have 
one and the same movement and energy. The life and power 
which the Father has in Himself is no other than that of the 
Son, so that He (the Son) has the same life and power with 
Him (the Father); the same applies to the Holy Ghost.’’!8 
The unity of action of the Blessed Trinity is not (as happens 
with creatures) a unity by analogy, but identity in the fullest 
meaning of the word. “The energy of the Three Divine 
Hypostases is one not by analogy (as with us) but truly also 
one in number.”!® Therefore also “the whole creation is 
the work of the Three (Hypostases) 2° and of their one 
“‘uncreated and con-substantial energy,” in the words of 
Gregory Palamas.2!_ While insisting on this community and 
identity of energy in the Blessed Trinity, Gregory admits 
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however that in some cases one or other of the hypostases 
(the Son or the Holy Ghost) is referred to as being the energies 
of the Father; but he interprets this as witnessing not to 
the identity of the Hypostasis of the Son or of the Spirit with 
the energy of the Father, but to the possession by them of the 
fullness of His energy. ‘‘Not only the consubstantial Son 
of God but also the Holy Ghost is sometimes named by 
saints energy or power; but (He is thus named by them) as 
having energies and powers identically with the Father; for 
God also is called power by the great Dionysius.”22_ This 
idea is even more clearly expressed by the Council of 1351, 
“It is true that the Son and the Holy Ghost are sometimes 
called power and energy, i.e. (the power and energy) of the 
Father; they are so (called) as perfect hypostases and as 
possessing power andenergy. ... Butwe . . . arespeaking 
not of this energy and power, but of the common energy of 
the Triune Godhead, which is not a Hypostasis, but by its 
essence and supernaturally is consubstantial with each of the 
Divine hypostases.”3 Thus, while not being identified with 
any one of the Divine hypostases of the Blessed Trinity, the 
energy does not, however, possess a hypostasis of its own, 
as it has no independent existence outside the Divine substance. 
Gregory says : “ No one of the energies is hypostatic, évursoratos 
that is it is not auto-hypostatic”’? (ad@uméotaros).24 Thus 
the fact that the Blessed Trinity possesses an energy which is 
proper to itself does not add to It a fourth person, as Gregory 
was sometimes accused of teaching. Further it is important 
to note that according to Gregory the entire Godhead is 
manifested in each of His energies (this follows from His 
indivisibility). “We communicate with and conceive the 
whole Godhead through each of the energies,” Gregory 
writes on this subject, “since what is incorporeal is not 
corporally divisible.”2 Thus the idea which is sometimes 
found in neo-platonic philosophy that the Godhead diminishes 
Itself in Its manifestation to the world, is foreign to Gregory 
Palamas as to Dionysius the Areopagite.26 And if he some- 
times designates the substance and the energy as “ higher ” 
(Swepxepévn) and “lower” (semen) Divinity, this Areo- 
pagitic terminology expresses not the idea of the diminution 
of God in His energies, but that the substance, as cause of 
the energies, must, in that sense, be considered as something 
higher. The denial of this kind of “causal” superiority of 
the substance over the energy (which is to some extent analo- 
gous to a similar superiority of the Father over the Son) would 
inevitably lead to breaking up the Divine unity. ‘‘ Those who 
deny this,” is written in the acts of the synod of 1351, “are 
truly polytheistic as they assert the plurality of principles and 
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do not reduce to one cause and principle that which is found 
near the substance of God.’’27 In this sense (of casual rela- 
tionship) “‘the Divine substance transcends the Divine 
energy . . . and that which is found substantially near it 
(near the substance”’).28 

We have just seen that Gregory defines the relation of sub- 
stance to energy as that of cause to effect (rd airtov kal 18 aitiardv), 
This relation is conceived by him as something which exists 
objectively in God, independently of our attitude to it in the 
process of cognition. The denial therefore of the foundation 
in God of such an “ order of relations ” appears to Gregory 
to be wrong. “‘ How could it be correct (asks the Council 
of 1351) to deny order in that in which there is a first and 
second Cmplying substance and energy) not according to our 
idea of it, but according to a precedence existing essentially 
in the object itself? 28 But of course this causality must 
not be thought of in the same way as that which exists in 
created things, but must be conceived in a way which is 
“ fitting to God,” as Gregory insists. Therefore the distinc- 
tion between substance and energy is quite different from 
ordinary, logically definable and classifiable distinctions which 
exist between created objects. More than ever here we must 
remember the antinomism of our conception of God which 
does not fit into the ordinary framework of logic. Here we 
must, in the words of Gregory, theologise in such a way 
as to “ unite while distinguishing what is in God and distin- 
guish while uniting.”%0 For, according to Gregory, this 
distinction between substance and energy is, at the same 
time, their indivisible unity. The acts of the Council of 1351 
say on this subject : “‘ We conceive this (energy) not as being 
outside the substance of God, but as a substantia] and essential 
movement of God; we say that it proceeds and flows from 
the Divine being as from its consubstantial source ; it is never 
found without it, but coexists with it; it cannot be separated 
from the Divine substance either by time or by any temporal 
and spatial distance but proceeds from it and eternally co- 
exists with it outside time in eternity.”3! The same act 
says: ‘as we confess the Divine substantial unity not only 
according to indivisibility, but in other ways, such as common 
uncreatedness and indescribability; so we have learnt to 
praise as God-fitting that distinction and difference (of sub- 
stance and energy) without breaking up (the unity) into real 
separateness or cueing any unnatural difference or essential 
estrangement or interval between them (between substance 
and energy). God forbid. But we admit such a distinction 
as can exist between that which causes and that which is caused 
essentially . . . distinguishing by one concept in a God- 
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fitting manner that which is, by its essence, united and in- 
separable.32_ Explaining “in what manner we should under- 
stand unity and distinction as applied to the essence of God 
and to His essential energy,” the same council says : “ unity 
must be understood as what is united and inseparable, while 
distinction (is to be understood) as between cause and that 
which proceeds from the cause itself. For neither does the 
unity destroy the distinction, nor the distinction altogether 
contradict the unity, but neither suffers any damage from 
the other.”’34 

Going on from the fundamental distinction between sub- 
stance and energy as between cause and that which is con- 
ditioned by the cause, Gregory points out other important 
differences between the two; whereas the substance is incom- 
municable, indivisible, unnameable, and inapprehensible, the 
energy is communicable, divisible, nameable and apprehensible. 
The council of 1351 formulates the doctrine of Gregory 
Palamas in the following way: “The divine substance and 
energy are distinct one from the other in that the divine energy 
is communicable and is divisible without division, and is 
nameable and apprehensible in a certain sense, although 
obscurely from its effects (¢.e. creatures), while the substance 
is incommunicable, indivisible and nameless, as altogether 
transcending every name and concept.”% Gregory often 
comes back to this incommunicability of the Divine substance, 
examining in detail the consequences which would follow on 
the contrary opinion. The idea which underlies his arguments 
is that, were the creature to partake of the Divine substance 
itself, it would, because of the indivisibility of that sub- 
stance, be endowed with the fullness of its attributes and would, 
in fact, be substantially identified with God and become a new 
Divine Hypostasis (the hypostasis being inseparable from the 
substance) so that, instead of the Triune Godhead, there 
would be a Divinity with countless hypostases, as many as 
those who partake of it—(puptouréotaros) since, in the words 
of Gregory : “ the substance has as many hypostases as there 
are persons partaking of it.”36 In fact all distinctions be- 
tween Creator and creature would disappear (in other words 
we would arrive at pure pantheism). “If we could partake 
of the Divine substance itself,” writes Gregory, “ then every- . 
one who partook of it, either of the whole of it or of its 
minutest part, would become omnipotent.%7 since, because of 
its indivisibility, the Divine substance would be communicated 
together with all its powers.” (Suvdpers).38 In any case par- 
ticipation presupposes the divisibility of that which is partaken, 
whereas the Divine substance is indivisible.39 Yet even here 
it would be wrong to over-simplify this difference between 
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energy and substance (the one and not the other being com- 
municable) or to forget its antinomial character, thus splitting 
the Godhead into two parts, the one communicable and the 
other not.4° Gregory himself points out the antinomy con- 
tained in his teaching on the incommunicable Divine sub- 
stance, while examining the meaning of the apostolic expression 
““co-partners in the Divine substance,” quoted against him 
in the attacks made on this part of his doctrine. Having 
pointed out that this expression “contains the same double 
meaning‘! as some other theological statements previously 
examined by him such as the unity and Trinity of the God- 
head,”’42 Gregory goes on to say: “The Divine substance 
is incommunicable and yet is, in a certain sense, communicated ; 
we partake of the Divine essence and yet at the same time we 
do not partake of it at all. And so we must maintain both 
(affirmations) and lay them down as the standard of piety.’’43 
This antinomy may be understood in the sense that although 
the Divine essence is incommunicable as such (xa éaurév) yet 
it is communicated through the energy which is inseparable 
from it, though without losing thereby any of its “ non-out- 
goingness.” Gregory writes: “By saying that this same 
Divine essence is communicable through its energy though 
not in itself, we remain within the proper limits ; for in this 
way is preserved the incommunicability and unrevealedness of 
that non-outgoing essence.”44 The same idea of a certain 
communicability of the Divine essence is put forward by 
Gregory Palamas in his homily on the Presentation, where 
he says that following the way of “silence”’ “‘ we come in a 
certain manner into contact with the blessed and untouchable 
Divine nature.”45 With the same antinomic tendency Gre- 
gory teaches about the other distinctions between substance 
and energy. As we have seen, the energy is divided though in 
and indivisible manner ; and is known though obscurely and 
from its effects. 

Not limiting himself to the positive statement of his doc- 
trine on the distinction between substance and energy, Gregory 
also examines the consequences which would follow if we 
held the opinion that they are identical and undistinguishable 
(as we know, this opinion was defended by the opponents of 
Gregory). Such an identification would, according to 
Gregory, make God completely knowable because identical 
with His knowable energies.‘¢ The partisans of such a 
doctrine, writes Gregory, “ clearly lay down that the Divinity 
is altogether knowable which is no less an evil than poly- 
theism,”47 (this was the term applied by the opponents of 
Gregory to his teaching on the Divine energies). On the 
other hand, the inseparableness in God between substance 
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and energy contradicts, according to Gregory Palamas, the 
whole teaching of the Church on the Triune God, Creator 
and Preserver. “If the Divine energy is in no way differen- 
tiated from the Divine substance, then the act of creation which 
is proper to the energy is not distinguishable from the gene- 
ration and procession which are proper to the substance. . . 
If creation is not differentiated from generation and procession, 
then the creature also will be indistinguishable from the be- 
gotten and the proceeding . . . and so the Son and the Holy 
Ghost will not be distinguishable from creatures and all 
creatures will be begotten by God the Father and the creature 
will be deified and God will be numbered among creatures.’’48 
Developing these ideas Gregory shows that, if we do not 
differentiate between substance and energy, we must hold the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity to be created (because of 
the confusion of creation with generation) and admit a plurality 
of substances in God (because He possesses many energies).49 
Finally, if we deny the distinction in God of the various 
energies one from the other (which is inevitable if they are 
identical with the substance), we will be driven to a whole 
series of absurd conclusions such as for instance the denial 
of foreknowledge and goodness in God. “If the Divine 
energies are in no way distinct from the substance, then 
neither will they be distinct from each other; thus the will 
of God will not be distinct from the foreknowledge and so 
either God does not foreknow all things because He does 
not will all that occurs or else He wills evil as well because 
He foreknows all.’’50 

Aware as he is of the inadequacy of our rational notions 
to express the mystery of the relation between substance and 
energy in God, Gregory often borrows images from the 
visible world in order to illustrate his teaching more vividly. 
In so doing he merely follows the old theological tradition 
of the Church which had always made use of this kind of 
symbolism (e.g., the many attempts to represent symbolically 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity which we find in the 
early fathers). Gregory’s symbolism bears a similar character. 
The image which he uses most often consists in likening 
the Divine substance to the solar disk and the energy which 
ptoceeds from it to the rays and warmth of the sun: “ As 
the sun who gives light and warmth without diminution, 
to those who partake of it, possesses these (i.e. warmth and 
light) as its innate and substantial energies, so the Divine 
gifts (perad8ces) which exist without diminution in the Giver 
are His natural and substantial energies.”5! However we 
must recognise that the logical emphasis of most of these 
comparisons is not so much on the relation between substance 
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and energy as on the fact that the latter is communicable 
while the former is inaccessible. ‘‘ Even as the light of the 
sun is not separate from the sun’s ray or from the warmth 
which it carries, yet, for those who receive them, if they be 
blind, the light will remain uncommunicated and they will 
receive only the warmth of the ray, since it is quite impossible 
for those who ate eyeless to receive light; the more so, 
no one of those who receive the Divine radiance may par- 
ticipate in the substance of the Creator; for there is no 
being who has power to receive the Creator.”’52_ As we see, 
the meaning of the image changes from that of the previous 
example and the light which had symbolised energy, now 
represents the substance, while the warmth stands for energy. 
Besides this usual comparison with the sun, Gregory and his 
disciples had recourse to such images as fire and heat,53 the 
steam and the water, etc54 However Gregory never 
thought this kind of comparisons to be adequate to the Divine 
content which they symbolised and he explained that they 
only represent “its obscure reflection in (sensible things).’’55 

We have spoken of the principal features of the teaching 
of Gregory Palamas on God in His mysterious and inappre- 
hensible “‘ supra-substance ” and in His self-revelation to the 
world through His uncreated yet accessible “‘ energies.” From 
the moment of its formulation by Gregory Palamas and until 
our time this teaching has been the subject of passionate 
polemics and severe criticism on the part of all those who 
consider it incompatible with the (in their opinion) traditional 
church teaching about God, as a perfectly simple, non-com- 
posite Being ir. whom there are no distinctions other than 
the trinity of hypostases.5¢ They believe that the distinction 
of “ substance ” from “ energies ” inevitably introduces com- 
plexity into God and makes Him out to be composed of 
elements or parts (which would contradict His perfection) 
and this teaching appears to them therefore not only theo- 
logically false, but even altogether heretical.57 It therefore 
seems to us necessary shortly to examine the question whether 
the theological opinions of Gregory Palamas are really incom- 
patible with the doctrine of the simplicity and non-compo- 
sition (ro éovvOerov) of God, and in general how the Divine 
simplicity is to be conceived and what grounds Gregory had 
for his doctrine. We must note first of all that both Gregory 
and all his followers firmly declared themselves to be on the 
side of the doctrine of perfect simplicity and non-composition 
in God and rejected as unfounded the accusation brought 
against them of professing “two ” or a “ plurality” of gods, 
neither did they hold their theological teaching on the Divine 
energies to any way conflict with the Church’s interpretation 
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of the simplicity of God nor to introduce complexity into 
God. The council of 1351 devoted most of its time to the 
clearing up of all these questions.58 The importance which 
the “‘ Palamites ” attached to the doctrine of Divine simplicity 
is seen from the fact that at the council of the following year 
(1352) they thought it necessary to introduce into the list 
read out during the week of orthodoxy a special anathema 
against those who maintain that the distinction in God be- 
tween substance and energy introduces any complexity into 
His nature. We read in the fourth anathema: “ Those who 
say that any complexity in God result from this (distinction 
between substance and energy) . . . and who do not confess 

. that together with this God-fitting distinction (substance 
and energy) is preserved also the Divine simplicity, are thrice 
anathema.””? 

Gregory examines at length his reasons for believing his 
teaching on the Divine energies to be compatible with that 
on Divine simplicity. Comparing his doctrine of the energies 
as distinct though inseparable from and in a certain sense 
even identical with the substance of the Church’s dogma of 
the Blessed Trinity, he says that as the dogma of the Trinity 
and of the distinction between the Divine hypostases does 
not destroy the unity or simplicity of God, so also the dis- 
tinction of substance from energy does not introduce com- 
position or plurality. Gregory teaches in his confession of 
orthodoxy which was approved. by the council of 1351: 
“God does not lose His simplicity either as a result of separa- 
tion and distinction of the hypostases or of the separation 
and plurality of the energies.”60 “ For neither can complexity 
ever result from the perfect hypostases nor can that which 
is powerful through the possession of power or powers be 
called composite on account of that possession.”6! ‘“* There- 
fore,” Gregory concludes in this confession, ‘ we believe in 
one Tri-hypostatic and omnipotent Godhead whose unity 
and simplicity are in no way lost either on account of the 
powers or of the hypostases.’’62 In much the same spirit 
one of the partisans of Gregory, Theophanus of Nicea, writes : 
“As the hypostasis of the Father is not composite because of 
the hypostatic attributes which belong to it, so neither does 
the Divine substance become composite as a result of the 
essential power and energy which are proper to it.”6} Further 
the simplicity of the Godhead, which remains intact despite 
the energies, is explained by Gregory Palamas by the fact 
that these energies are not something in themselves, existing 
without and separated from God, but they are God Himself 
in His action and self-revelation to the world (though not 
according to substance). This inseparateness of substance 
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from energy, the non-hypostatic and non-autonomous nature 
of energy (of which we spoke earlier) explain, in Gregory’s 
opinion, the absence of complexity in God in spite of the 
distinctness of substance from energy which are asserted 
antinomicly. On the other hand the energy does not intro- 
duce complexity into God because it is not something which 
is now present, now absent, increasing and diminishing, 
changeable, in a word it is not that which Gregory defines in 
the terms of Aristotelian philosophy as “accident,” cupBeByxés 
but is the changeless, eternal, continuous action of God, 
changing only in the degree of its manifestation to and par- 
ticipation by the creature. “‘ Accident is something which 
begins and ceases to be; therefore something inseparable can 
also be considered as accident. A natural (attribute) is, in a 
sense, accident, because it increases and decreases, such as 
e.g. knowledge in the rational soul. But there is no such 
thing in God, as He remains entirely changeless. Therefore 
there is nothing in Him which can be called accident.’’64 
This idea of the changelessness of God goes together with 
the attribution to Him of pure act without any suffering (in 
the sense of being passible—nd6os). The Divine energies 
as pure acts of God cannot bring about any change in Him and 
therefore any complexity. Gregory develops this: “ We 
ate wrongly accused of teaching that the one God . . . be- 
comes complex, if the Divine energy is distinguished from 
the Divine substance and if, in general, anything is distin- 
guished in the Divine substance. (They accuse us) because 
they do not know that not the doing and energy, but experience, 
suffering (ri mdoxew) and passion produce complexity. But 
God acts without in any way experiencing any suffering or 
changing in Himself. Therefore He is not made complex 
by the energy.”6 He asks in another place, “ How 1s it 
that the energy found in God does not introduce composition ? 
It is because He possesses only impassive energy, acting only 
but not suffering with regard to it (kar aériv) not becoming 
(ywdpevos) and not changing.” 

Such is roughly speaking the tendency of Gregory’s argu- 
ment in favour of the compatibility of his doctrine of Divine 
energies with the traditional patristic and Church teaching 
of the simplicity of God. It does not come into’ our present 
task ta examine exhaustively this most difficult theological 
question; we only think it necessary, in order to make 
Gregory’s teaching more clear, to say that in our opinion 
the passionate disputes which flamed up round this side of 
his doctrine and the hostility and incomprehension which it 
caused are largely due to the fact that the two sides took 
their arguments from widely different theological positions.®7 
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To speak more concretely, we find ourselves faced here with 
the dimerence between the cataphatic theology more peculiar 
to the Catholic West, and especially to Thomas Aquinas and 
his school, on the one hand, and on the other the apophatic 
theology which prevails in the works of the fathers of the 
Orthodox East. For the former (cataphatic) theology, the 
notions of God, of substance, are identical with that of being 
conceived as perfect and absolute. Therefore all the attri- 
butes and perfections of God are nothing but attributes and 
perfections analytically deduced from the notion of being. 
Of course they must be conceived not literally, but analogically, 
but this does not make much difference to the question. 
Thus the unity and absolute simplicity of God are deduced 
from the notion of perfect being. At the same time this 
perfect being is supposed to lie within the domain of logic. 
In other words the fundamental laws of logic, understood 
as ontological and as ideal foundations of being, are thought 
by cataphatic theologians to apply also to God (since He also 
is being) and even to find their foundation in Him. Because 
of all this the “‘ cataphatics ”’ tend to think that every objective 
* distinction” in God, which they interpret as the dis- 
tinguishing in Him of “ parts ” ontologically different from 
His “ whole,” is incompatible with the idea of His absolute 
perfection: each “ part ”’ is less than the whole, and therefore 
(according to the laws of logic) necessarily less perfect than 
the whole and so destroys by its existence the absolute per- 
fection of God. It goes without saying that the notion of 
antinomism is foreign to this kind of theology which supposes 
it to be an imperfection of thought and of theological con- 
struction. We do not propose here to go into a critical 
examination of these characteristic features of cataphatic 
theology and will only remark that its fundamental positions 
appear to us hard to reconcile with the dogma common to all 
Christians, of the Divine Trinity, with the teaching of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite on the “ mpdo8os eos” or with the teaching 
of John Damascene on the “types” and “ideas” of all 
things eternally existing in God.®8 

Contrasting with the ideas of cataphatic theology® we find 
those of apophatic theology, the fundamental positions of 
which have been examined at the beginning of this chapter 
in connection with Gregory Palamas’s doctrine of God in 
Himself. We will now say once more that in accordance 
with the spirit of apophatic theology the notions of being, 
substance, etc., as applied to God though not altogether 
erroneous, are yet inexact and relative and do not define God 
as He is in Himself (xa@ éaurév) since God is not being (how- 
ever perfect) but transcends it as its Creator (though even 
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this word does not express God as He is). Therefore also 
the attributes of being cannot be simply taken over and made 
into attributes of the Godhead, as is done “ cataphatically ” 
in the matter of Divine simplicity. As little may the funda- 
mental laws of logic be applied to Him just because of their 
existential and therefore creaturely character. Of course 
God is not below the laws of logic (as He is not below being 
in the sense of not being)7°, but He transcends them, and as 
a result of this, our conceptions of God must necessarily be 
antinomic. And this theological antinomy (which must not 
be confused with the ordinary logical contradiction—. e.g. 7) 
is not due merely to the inadequacy of our thought to gras 
the Divine nature, but is objectively grounded in God Fiimselt 
as something ineffably existing in Him (independently from 
the apprehending subject). Such is the doctrine of the Three- 
personal Godhead combining in itself antinomicly the notions 
of trinity and unity ; such is the teaching of the Church on the 
Incarnate Divine Word with His one hypostasis and two 
natures, divine and human, in whom the unity of person 
coexists with the duality of natures in a way which is inappre- 
hensible to us. Such also is the teaching of Gregory Palamas 
on the divine “ super-substance ” and its energies, on their 
identity yet distinctness, their unconfused inseparateness, 
their communicable-incommunicable apprehended-inappre- 
hensible nature. Gregory’s defence of the simplicity and non- 
complexity of God together with the distinction in Him of 
substance from energy bears the same character of antinomy. 
And of course “‘ substance” and “energies”’ are no more 
“parts” of the divine “whole” than the Hypostases are 
patts of the Triune God, but each contains Him, though with 
this difference that the energies express God not hypostatically 
nor substantially, but only in His undiminished act. The 
deliberate ignoring of these fundamental features of Gregory’s 
theology (shortly described by us as “‘ apophatic””) whith he 
has in common with the foremost representatives of orthodox 
patristic tradition, is one of the chief causes of the misunder- 
standing of his teaching by most of his opponents.7! 

To conclude this chapter we would like to say a few more 
words on the distinction of substance and energy in Gregory’s 
doctrine. From what has been said above it seems easy to 
see that the distinction between the divine substance and 
energy is not one of those distinctions which our mind dis- 
covers in created objects ; it cannot without strain be defined 
by means of the classification of species of distinctions which 
scholastic logic has developed from the data of the existential 
and cteaturely world.72 This view that the distinction of 
““ substance ” and “ energy ” cannot be compared to any other 
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known kinds of distinctions is often expressed by Gregory 
Palamas, who points out in his works that the distinction 
between substance and energy in God must be conceived in 
a God-fitting manner (@comper@s) and that this distinction 
1S et God-fitting ms (eomperts) and ‘“‘ ineffable ” (aréppytos) 
in the same way as that the Divine unity is “ supernatural.” 
Trying to concretise his thought, Gregory called this 
distinction ‘‘ mpaypatixh Sidxpiots”—* real distinction,” con- 
trasting it on the one hand with that “ real division ”—which 
destroys unity and simplicity (mpaypatixh S.alpects) and on 
the other with “ rational distinction ” 7.¢. (Sidxpists Kat’ érivotav) 
existing only in the mind of the apprehending subject. In 
this sense the distinction between substance and energy can 
be very relatively likened to the scholastic “ distinctio realis 
minor,” i.e., as existing in the object but without destroying 
its unity (e.g. the soul and its powers). But as we have already 
said, this designation will be very inexact, because in the 
created world there is no such example of substance undimin- 
ished in its manifestations so that we can maintain both the 
distinction and the identity and therefore simplicity of the 
subject. Therefore the designation “‘ God-fitting distinction ” 
appears to be the best suited to express Gregory’s teaching. 
(To be continued). 
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attributes are merely the enlargement of the idea of perfect being: ‘‘ Nous 
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stood as the coexistence of ‘‘ parts’’: ‘“‘les parties d’un composé sont 
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“Not one of the properties of God is substance. How could all 
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the negative and eliminating (‘‘apaiperixd’’) definitions, together or 
separately, be substance ? What is not this or not that cannot be sub- 
stance. Nor do those properties which, according to the explanations 
of theologians, are positively predicated of God express the Divine sub- 
stance; though we use all these names when necessary, yet that supra- 
substance remains quite unnamed. (Keg. P.G. 150, 1204 A. Keg. 118). 
The apophatic character of Gregory’s teaching is shown in his doctrine 
of the altogether unnameable and inapprehensible nature of God when 
he maintains that the Word ‘“‘ God ”’ does not designate the Divine sub- 
stance, or when he repeats again and again that the notions of ‘‘ substance,” 
“essence,” etc., are, strictly speaking, inapplicable to God as He is in 
Himself and that instead of them such relative terms as ‘‘ supra-sub- 
stance’’ must be used, though even they are inadequate. In this 
connection the dialogue @eopayns is most interesting as expressing very 
clearly the apophatic character of Gregory’s theology. The same signi- 
ficance must be attached to Gregory’s frequent quotations from the 
greatest apophatic theologian, Dionysius the Areopagite. 

72 Concerning the different kinds of distinctions (distinctio) v. Guichardon 
op. c. ch. II p. 37-50. On p. 42 he gives a whole scheme of distinctions 
worked out by Western scholasticism. The attempts of Guichardon to 
fit into them the terminology of the Eastern fathers remain unsuccessful, 
Guichardon himself admits this. 

73 Against Akindynos. P.G. 150, 823 treppva dexvivtwy thy evwow 
Anath. of the council of 1352. P. Uspensky op. c. 784 (Opzavdania) V. 45. 
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Epitor’s NotE—tThis article was written a few years ago yet even 
so it is not out of date, and raises some very important questions in 
relation to Reunion. 


URING a visit to Greece I made frequent enquiries 

both amongst Orthodox and members of the British 

colony as to how a union between the Orthodox 

and Anglican Churches would be received. The 
answets that I obtained were very contradictory, even from 
persons qualified to speak upon such a matter. So much so 
that I was very pleased to find it dealt with in a church history 
book by Professor Demetrakopoulos, published in 1934 to- 
gether with letters of approbation both from the Archbishop 
of Athens and the Minister of Education, for use in schools. 
This may be justifiably taken as authoritative as it is what the 
young Greeks of to-day are being taught. This is a translation 
of those parts of page 125 that deal with the matter :-— 


“G. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
The official English Church has this title. The religious 


belief of which is little different from Calvinism. Matters 
relating to faith are regulated by the state law. The Anglican 
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Church has various forms (Low, High and Broad); there is 
little difference of dogma and spirit to characterise these. 

Protestants, Calvinists and Anglicans number about two 
hundred millions. Two-thirds about are Protestants and the 
other third Calvinists and Anglicans. 


33. Contemporary endeavours towards the union of Christians. 


Christianity is unhappily divided by mutual misunder- 
standings, misinterpretations, human weakness, egoism and 
animosity. But however, as greatly as it is separated, in its 
chief lines it remains @ spiritual religion, a religion of the mind 
and heart, and a noble religion. 

Now during the last sixty years there has come down a 
renewed endeavour towards a wider, deeper and more general 
understanding of the Christian churches, by means of the 
Orthodox Church and the High Anglicans. In 1922 there were 
many discussions and agreements between the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem and the Anglican Church. The 
Anglican Hierarchy, upon agreement, admit the seven Sacraments 
and recognise the seven CEcumenical Councils. Agreement has 
been come to about other matters and they have arrived at a 
common accord for the further purpose that this agreement 
may become the basis for the union of the whole of Christianity.” 
(Demetrakopoulos, Ecclesiastical History, page 125). 

At first sight there may appear to be in this quotation a 
very apparent contradiction. The learned professor first 
describes the belief of the Anglican Church as being little 
different from Calvinism, and then speaks of agreement 
between the Anglican hierarchy and Orthodox Patriarchs. 
It should be understood that there exists amongst Orthodox 
people to-day a strong belief that the other Christians of the 
world are seeking after Orthodoxy without knowing it. It 
would be quite natural therefore for the supreme authorities 
in the Orthodox world to be in communication with these. 
Of course there can be no union between Orthodoxy and 
Protestantism, that would be an impossibility. Protestants 
have always been regarded as heretical, but nevertheless ever 
since the time of the Reformation there is to be found 
a protestantising party to which close co-operation and even 
union with Protestants has been an ideal. But I do not think 
that this party is nowadays very strong, or that all efforts 
towards reunion emanate therefrom. 

Orthodoxy emphatically declares that she is the one true 
church. Father Sergius Bulgakov insists upon this; I will 
only quote one passage :— 

“Note at once that the Orthodox Church is aware that 
she is the true church, possessing the plenitude and purity 
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of the truth of the Holy Spirit. Hence proceeds the attitude 
of the Orthodox Church towards other confessions, separa- 
ted, immediately or not, from the unity of the Church; it 
can desire but one thing, that is to make Orthodox the 
entire Christian world, so that all confessions may be 
gounded in universal Orthodoxy.”! 


This has ever been her unbending attitude. She has always 
acted in accordance with this belief; all the unions that 
have been made with her that have been lasting have resulted 
in the weaker or smaller church becoming intrinsically 
Orthodox and Byzantine even to liturgical details. The 
ancient rites of the Antiochene and Alexandrine Patriarchates 
have had to give way to that of Constantinople; the ven- 
erable Church of Georgia no longer exists; the Assyrian 
Nestorian Christians who became Russian Orthodox were 
completely absorbed and retain nothing of their ancient rite : 
and of the modern unions since the Great War in Bohemia 
and Poland, when a certain number of Catholics of the Latin 
rite became Orthodox in order to form national churches 
and were permitted to retain their Latin rite, what has become 
of these? To the Orthodox union means conversion to 
Orthodoxy and the Byzantinerite. Indeed this inea of union 
is taken asa matter of course by all Eastern Churches. 

Of late years, however, the desire for union has become 
felt on all sides. It is being discussed in all the Christian 
confessions. And hope for its realization, which would 
bring untold benefit to millions, is aroused in many hearts. 
I read with great emotion the words of the learned and 
venerable Chrysostom, Archbishop of Athens, who while 
engaging in a polemical correspondence with the Bishop of 
the Catholics of the Byzantine rite in Greece, does not 


hesitate to say that he prays for reunion with Catholics; 
and in another passage he writes :— 


“We have been touched by the words of sympathy and 
affection pronounced at Rome during recent years and 
now again by this enlightened Pope, with regard to the 
Orthodox Church, and the respect manifested in various 
ways towards this Church, worthy of all veneration.” 2 


These words of this great archbishop are all the more 
remarkable when one considers the circumstances under which 
they were written. He continues to deplore the fact that 


1 The Orthodox Church by Sergius Bulgakov, Centenary Press. Page 213. 
2 Ovientalia Christiana Vol. XVIII, 1. Num. 60, April 1930. L’union 
de l’ovient avec Rome. Hiéromoine Pierre. Pages 54 and 67. 
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the methods of uniatism' have not been abandoned by Rome. 
This is the point that I wish to emphasise ; in the East, union 
means conversion. 

Amongst the clergy in those Eastern Churches who have 
become reunited with the Holy See, many of whom are, 
according to the oriental custom in selecting candidates for 
the priesthood, humble and simple people, in spite of repeated 
papal declarations to the contrary, the idea is common that 
the union with the Catholic Church must mean the latinization 
of their ancient rites. | So we have the ridiculous introduction 
of translations from the Latin service books, French soutanes 
and Latin vestments, sanctus bells and improper elevations of 
the Gifts, Benediction, Expositions,? and a host of popular 
devotions in bad liturgical taste. All copied from those 
countries of the Latin rite where the liturgical movement 
has not as yet penetrated. Father Korolevskij, one of the 
learned Consultors of the Sacred Eastern Congregation in 
Rome, writing under the heading that “‘ Uniatism is evil in 
itself’ uses these words :— 


“Tt is to sound orientalism, what individualistic piety, 
the forsaking of liturgical offices, the love of ‘devotionettes’ 
and small chapels, rose water piety is to strong and healthy 
Western Christianity.’ 


Now the Eastern liturgies are more poetical in form than 
the Latin, which is very practical and needs the supplement, 

uite unnecessary in the East, of popular devotions to increase 
baotie to Our Lady and the Blessed Sacrament amongst the 
laity. Very naturally the Orthodox bishops fear a similar 
state of things in the event of reunion. Rome has never 
encouraged this, it has arisen amongst Hastern Catholics, 
precisely because in the oriental mentality conversion and 
union mean the same thing and it is very difficult for them not 
to confuse the latter with aniatism ; especially for the Orthodox 
who have become quite accustomed to speak of them as 
identical. The idea of Catholics remaining intrinsically 


1 Uniatism—has been defined as “‘ the process by which Catholics of 
Eastern rites tend to become de-orientalized, neglecting the study of the 
Eastern Fathers and the early Councils, adopting Western disciplinary 
customs, forms of popular devotion, and ascetical treatises to the exclusion 
of their own, adapting themselves to a European or alien outlook, and 
accepting liturgical hybridism,”’ see D. Attwater Catholic Eastern Churches, 
p. 30. But the Archbishop of Athens means by Uniatism ‘‘ Catholicism 
of Eastern rite’’ and not the above—(Editor). 

2Benediction and Exposition, however much they may be against 
the genius of the Oriental Rites, can hardly be termed bad liturgical 
taste in the West.—(Editor). 

3 L’uniatisme, C. Korolevskij. Prieuré d’Amay s/Meuse, An English 
translation of this is soon to be published. 
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oriental and sharing exactly the same religion as themselves, 
while being in communion with the West, has become to 
them an impossibility. 

Now conversion as it is known in the West is a phenomenon 
about which the East has much to learn. It is very nearly 
impossible for orientals to change from one religion to an- 
other, because by so doing they would have at the same time 
to change their nationality, so closely are the two connected 
in the East. Protestant missions succeed in making a fair 
number of converts whose children generally revert to Eastern 
Christianity, a handful of High Church Anglicans become 
Orthodox, and formerly Islam took a yearly toll from amonsgt 
the weaker Christians. Marriages count for a kind of con- 
version, as the wife generally follows the husband’s religion. 
But the idea of mass reunions or unions is very common, 
and these are frequently planned and worked for. Unfor- 
tunately the parties are sometimes prepared to make doctrinal 
concessions in the cause of political expediency. Hence it 
is that these efforts are often doomed to failure, as the basis 
of union really satisfies neither and both regard each other 
as tainted with heresy, or as an alternative the weaker becomes 
absorbed into the stronger. 

It is extremely difficult for foreigners to grasp our mentality, 
at least so it appears. It must be admitted that some national 
mentalities are more readily understood by foreigners than 
others. When it is a matter of religion, I have known learned 
people from abroad who have often visited England and 
who have taken great pains to read everything that there is 
to read upon the subject and yet to have formed the most 
extraordinary ideas about Anglicans and what they believe. 
Space prevents me from giving more than one example of 
what I mean. The Anglo-Catholics have introduced statues 
of the Blessed Virgin into their churches and the most ad- 
vanced ones will have the Rosary and the month of Mary. 
A Catholic from abroad entering one of their churches very 
naturally takes it for granted that they have the same beliefs 
and practices concerning the Blessed Virgin as he has himself. 
But when I tell him that Anglicans and even Anglo-Catholics 
have very little devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and that 
countless converts from Anglo-Catholicism will support me 
that they had to become Catholics before they understood at 
all what this meant,' he will hardly believe me. Now do 
the Orthodox understand the Anglicans? They think that 


1 Here we disagree with the writer, what he says may be true of some 
Anglo-Catholics, but there are many others whose devotion to our Lady 


is of real solid piety whether they learn it from the Latin West or the 
Orthodox East.—(Editor). 
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they do. But I am quite sure that they do not. They have 
no conception of the strength of the Protestant tradition 
and how diametrically opposed this is to Orthodoxy. 

I cannot understand how it is that the Holy Synods of 
several Orthodox national churches have made pronounce- 
ments upon the question of the historical continuity in con- 
nection with the validity of Anglican Orders. Surely these 
Bishops do not claim to have the expert historical knowledge 
to deal with such a question which is outside the confines of 
theology. Anglicans appear to have a very weak case indeed 
owing to the fact that the Catholic bishops at the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth refused to ordain the newly 
set up Protestant hierarchy. While the Presbyterians in 
Scotland seem to have a strong case for historical continuity 
as men who had formerly been Catholic Bishops took part 
in their ordinations.! 

A very interesting fact to notice is that the Oxford Move- 
ment, which has the avowed object of displacing the official 
Protestantism of the Church of England by a more traditional 
form of religion, has resulted, apart from a great increase 
of ceremonial which in itself means nothing, in the intro- 
duction of Catholic ideas in a very western form. It is 
now nearly a hundred years since Dr. Neale wrote his books 
on Eastern Christianity, other attempts have been made but 
the important minority of Anglicans who are influenced by the 
movement seem to very much prefer to adopt western rather 
than eastern spirituality. This of course is easily explained 
by the fact that they are western people. But this creates 
yet another gulf which separates them from the Orthodox 
with whom they desire to have union. 

Should the able theologians of the East succeed in forming 
a union between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches, what 
would be the result ? 

Would this mean that a so considerable portion of my 
fellow countrymen who form the Anglican Communion 
would be gradually converted to Orthodoxy ? This is what, 
without any doubt whatsoever, the great majority of the 
Orthodox world would expect from such a union. I hasten 
to add that as a Catholic, although I have a great respect for 
the Protestant religion, I would infinitely prefer to have them 
Orthodox, firstly because it is in my opinion much nearer to 
Catholicism than Protestantism, and secondly because I am 
convinced that the English Orthodox would be a great force 
in favour of Catholic-Orthodox reunion. 


1Surely the pronouncement against the validity of Anglican Orders 
rests on the theological question of intention !—(Hditor). . 
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Or would Orthodoxy after so many centuries of faithfully 
guarding her traditions become protestantized? This is the 
result that would be expected by the great majority of Angli- 
cans, exception being made of the High Church party. This 
to me would be a very great calamity ; the danger of which is, 
however, very real see must on no account be lost sight of 
for one moment. 

Or would this union go the same way as so many in the 
past, great and small; despite the very rapid advance of 
western ideas in recent years the East remains intensely 
conservative and history repeats itself ? 


EpwARD BOWRON. 


A VISIT TO THE 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX MONASTERIES 
OF VALAMO, KONEVITSA AND 
PETSERI 


HE Russian Orthodox, who are the most numerous 

of Eastern Christians separated from Rome, have 

two monasteries in Finland, a monastery in Esthonia, 

and a number of churches in both countries. There- 
fore, it was hoped that a holiday spent in those countries 
might offer an opportunity of meeting the Russian Orthodox, 
and in a small way of helping to fulfila wish that has been 
so constantly reiterated by the Popes, and especially by our 
Holy Father Pius XI, that Catholics of the Latin rite should 
make themselves better acquainted with the history, rites and 
religious life of the Eastern Churches. 

Catholics in England have little opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Eastern rites, which we are told by the 
Holy See are of equal value to the Latin rite and not merely 
tolerated, as some would have us believe. The Russian 
and Greek Orthodox have churches in England, but Catholics 
of the Eastern rite have no church or even chapel, and can 
only assist at the Holy Liturgy when an Ukrainian priest 
comes to England at certain times of the year, or when Litur- 
gies are organised by the Society of St. John Chrysostom. 
This Society was founded by Bishop Myers in 1926 and was 
then, as it is still, the only Society among British Catholics 
concerning itself exclusively with the problem of Eastern 
Christendom. 

On August 23rd, 1937, we arrived at Helsingfors, which is 
now practically a modern city. The nineteenth century 
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Russian Orthodox cathedral, now a Lutheran church, is a 
prominent landmark, but not far distant is the present cathedral, 
a small edifice with golden cupolas. 

We continued our journey by sea to Viborg and then 
on by train to Sortavala where there is an Orthodox seminary 
and the residence of the Orthodox Archbishop of Finland. 

Lake Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe and above the 
level of the Baltic. Owing to its immense size the shores 
are invisible most of the journey to Valamo. After about 
two and a half hours we sighted the golden cupola of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas on its small island, and later the light 
blue cupolas of the monastery church encircled with trees 
and situated on rising ground about half way down a fiord- 
like bay. A number of monks in grey, blue, black and white 
habits were waiting at the landing stage ready to unload 
the steamer. Our luggage was put in a small horse-drawn © 
catriage—this being the only means of conveyance on the 
island—and taken up to the guest house where we were wel- 
comed by the guestmaster, Father Luke, and conducted to 
a small white-washed cell containing a large stove, two beds 
with straw pillows and mattresses laid on planks for my wife 
and self, and an eikon on the wall. Our baby girl, one year 
old, slept in my suitcase on the floor. 

At three o’clock the next morning we were awakened by 
the ringing of the monastery bells. An old peasant woman 
with a handkerchief round her head brought in a samovar 
with tea and black bread, and Father Luke sent us a plate of 
apples grown in his own garden. 

The monastery of Valamo is said to have been founded in 
the tenth century by two monks, Sergei and Herman, who 
evangelised the Carelians on the shores of the lake. In the 
course of years the monastic buildings have been destoyed 
several times in the wars between Sweden and Russia. For 
nearly a century after the district had been conquered by 
Sweden in 1617, the monastery ceased to exist, until in 1718 
it was rebuilt at the order of Peter the Great. 

The time of its greatest prosperity was at the end of the 
last century when pilgrims came in thousands from Russia, 
and numerous churches, hermitages and cemeteries were 
built which can still be seen by visitors. 

Before the Revolution in Russia there were four hundred 
monks; now the numbers are gradually decreasing owing 
to the death of the older monks, and because only candidates 
of Finnish nationality may be accepted. 

In the centre of the inner quadrangle is the Church of the 
Transfiguration consisting of an upper and lower church 
with five cupolas and a belfry. Around are grouped the 
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Hegumen’s dwelling, kitchen, refectory, monks’ cells, 
library and a studio for painting eikons. In the latter we 
saw a number of excellent water-colour sketches, but the 
eikons were disappointing, owing to an Italian style intro- 
duced into eikon-painting to cater for the popular taste. 
In Esthonia the Orthodox Church is trying to create a demand 
for a less insipid type by reproducing at a moderate price 
reproductions of eikons in the traditional style. The outer 
quadrangle contains four chapels, one of which—the chapel 
of St. Peter and St. Paul—is situated over the main entrance 
called the ‘‘ Sacred Gate.” To the left of this are the apart- 
ments in which Alexander I and Alexander II stayed when 
they made a pilgrimage to Valamo in 1819 and 1858. | 

Outside the monastery there is a large guest house with 
two hundred small rooms built to accommodate the numerous 
pilgrims of more flourishing times. 

In addition to the main monastic buildings there are about 
fifteen “‘skits”’ or hermitages, several of these being on small 
islands, each with its small chapel. I was told that one of 
the hermits had lived in solitude for forty years. When I 
paid him a visit he opened the door of his wooden hut just 
sufficiently to give me a handful of apples. On another 
occasion I went by motor-boat to see a hermit on a small 
precipitous island some distance from the monastery. He 
showed me his vegetable garden and apple orchards and a 
hole in a rock where his predecessor lived, he then insisted 
on giving me a glass of tea and black bread in his wooden 
three-roomed hut, on the walls of which were eikons of St. 
Seraphim of Sarov and Father John of Cronstadt, together 
with oleographs of the late Czar and Czarina. 

The island of Valamo is about fifteen square miles in area. 
It is covered with plantations, meadows, arable land and 
unspoiled woodland—an ideal place for a restful holiday. 
We went for long walks through the woods and along the 
numerous rough tracks which threaded the island in every 
direction, for expeditions in a small cart and horse lent us 
by Father Luke, or spent the whole day in a monastery rowing 
boat exploring the network of small reed-fringed lakes. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Orthodox Archbishops 
of Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania and other dignitaries, I was 
kindly invited by the Hegumen to have dinner with the 
Community. As it was a feast day there were courses con- 
sisting of cold tomatoes and onions served on wooden platters, 
cabbage soup, fish, rice Aasha, and finally large dishes of 
gooseberries. Each member was provided with a spoon and 
an enamelled plate. Bowls of dvas, a kind of rough cider, 
were placed at intervals on the tables with ladles for drinking. 
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A piece of blessed bread and large slices of white and black 
bread, which could be taken away at the end of the meal if 
desired, were placed on the left of our plates. 

Later the distinguished visitors drove down to the landing- 
stage in small one-horse carriages to the accompaniment of 
the tinkling of the small bells and the deep booming of the 
largest bell which was only rung on special occasions.!. The 
choir sang a hymn and the prelates stood blessing the monks 
eS on the landing stage until the steamer was out of 
sight. 

On the last day of our visit Father Luke invited us to take 
tea with him. The large stove in the parlour had been 
lighted and gave out the degree of warmth that is associated 
with Russian hospitality. On the table was a samovar with 
the tea pot warming on top, and plates of piroyhky—a kind 
of oblong doughnut filled with mincemeat, jam, or egg— 
together with dishes of fresh raspberries. In spite of the 
rather over-heated atmosphere, we spent a very pleasant 
evening which ended with four of the monks singing a poem 
set to music extolling the beauty of Valamo. 

The return journey to Sortavala was rather stormy. When 
the monk who steered our vessel heard that we were English 
and lived on an island too, he was surprised that one of our 
countrymen should suffer from seasickness! We arrived at 
Sortanlahti after a four hours’ car journey, and hired a motor 
fishing boat to take us to the island of Konevitsa. 

The scenery of Konevitsa is not so varied or attractive 
as that of Valamo, but the monastery has the advantage of 
being so remote that it has not been invaded by tourists, and 
only Russian pilgrims are said to stay there. The monastery 
of Konevitsa was founded in the fourteenth century by 
Arsenius, a monk of Novgorod. While on a pilgrimage to 
Mount Athos he had a vision of Our Lady, who told him 
to found a monastery in the north, which would convert 
the pagans by its prayers. He returned to Novgorod with 
an eikon of Our Lady given him by the Hegumen of the 
monastery. From there he set out for Lake Ladoga, and after 
spending several days at Valamo, a storm drove his boat 
ashore at the island of Konevitsa, where he received a second 
vision of Our Lady who directed him to remain. He built 
a small monastery and a wooden church for housing the eikon 
of Our Lady and dedicated it to the Nativity of the Mother 
of God. 


1 The traditional Russian manner of bell-ringing is curious. A monk 
plays the melody on the small bells by means of strings attached to their 
clappers, and accompanies it with a larger bell worked with his foot 
after the manner of a trap drummer in a modern dance band, 
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In 1444 after fifty-one years at Konevitsa, Arsenius died 
and was afterwards canonised by the Russian Orthodox 
Church. In 1610, during the wars with Sweden, the monas- 
tery was destoyed and the monks took the eikon of Our 
Lady back to Novgorod. When Finland reverted to Russia 
in the time of Peter the Great, the eikon was brought back 
to Konevitsa and placed in a new stone church with the 
same dedication. The relics of the saintly founder were 
discovered and buried in the same church. 

An old lady of over seventy looked after the guest house 
and cooked simple but delicious Russian dishes, which were 
served in a small dining room with one corner filled with 
samovars, eikons and church candlesticks. 

The historic eikon of Our Lady is in the lower church of 
the monastery. The heavily jewelled silver-gilt riza, or 
vestment, was removed for us to examine the painting, which 
appeared to be in an excellent state of preservation. Our 
Lady is represented with the Holy Child on her left arm, 
who is playing with a white bird on his left hand; his right 
hand holds a string to prevent the bird flying away. This 
type of eikon is known as “Our Lady of the Dove” (Golu- 
bitskaya). The contents of the sacristy included jewelled 
books of the Gospels, crosses, eikons, lamps, censers and 
vestments. 

In the afternoon the Hegumen, Father Mavriki, came to 
call on us accompanied by a hieromonk and two small carriages. 
We were taken for a drive round the island and shown two 
hermitages and a large rock crowned with a small wooden 
chapel to which the pagan islanders had formerly offered 
sacrifice. The tour ended with a visit to the Hegumen’s 
apple orchard. The monk in charge filled our pockets with 
his best apples, fetched a samovar from his wooden hut and 
gave us glasses of tea flavoured with delicious honey, which 
we drank sitting under the apple trees. We then returned to 
the monastery to have more tea with the Hegumen. We were 
received in a large room furnished in a comfortable Early- 
Victorian style with portraits of the Czars hanging round 
the walls, which reminded us of the Metropolitan’s apartments 
in the Sergievskaya Lavra near Moscow which we had seen 
two years previously. 

After leaving Konevitsa we spent a few days at Viborg 
and Helsingfors before going by sea to Tallinn, the capital 
of Esthonia. Tallinn was founded by the Danes in 1219 
and has been held by Germans, Swedes and Russians in turn, 
each of which added some characteristic feature. It has 
preserved its mediaeval character with narrow and winding 
streets and steep gabled roofs. 
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_ Catholics who formed the religious majority in pre-Reforma- 
tion days are now in a minority. The Apostolic Adminis- 
trator is His Grace Archbishop Edward Proffilich. There 
are five churches and three chapels of the Latin rite, and two 
chapels of the Byzantine. In order to see one of the Missions 
of the Eastern rite, we went by car to Esna to call on Father 
Bourgeois, a French Jesuit who has permission to celebrate 
the Holy Liturgy in the Esthonian language. On arriving 
at Esna we had to goa further three miles or so along a muddy 
country lane before we could find Kodasema, the farm where 
the Mission is situated. At present Father Bourgeois and 
Father Ryder, an English Jesuit, have to live in half of a 
wooden farm house which also contains their simple chapel. 
They hope eventually that benefactors will enable them to 
build a permanent stone chapel, a retreat house and accom- 
modation for Russian children in the summer months. 

In Tallinn there are seven Orthodox churches. In four 
of these the liturgical language is Esthonian and in the other 
three Slavonic. The Church of the Transfiguration, formerly 
that of a fourteenth century Carthusian monastery, has an 
unusual iconotasis erected in the time of Peter the Great. 
In place of the “‘ Royal Doors ” there is a pulpit. The Holy 
Liturgy is celebrated in one of the two chapels on each side, 
as there is no central altar. 

The “ Old Believers ” have a small chapel on the outskirts 
of the town. The following facts about this Russian sect 
may be of interest. By the seventeenth century the texts of 
the Bible and Liturgical Books, which had been translated 
from the original Greek into old Slavonic, had become hope- 
lessly corrupt. As a remedy the Patriarch Nikon called in 
Greeks to purify and restore these texts to their original forms. 
He also made some minor reforms of a ritual character such 
as the use of the triple instead of the double Alleluia and the 
three-fingered instead of the two-fingered method of making 
the sign of the Cross. However, he had not reckoned with 
the conservative mentality of the Russian of that period who 
was completely cut off from all Western influence. The 
slightest deviation from any detail of dogma or ritual which 
had been taught by the Russian Saints and handed down from 
generation to generation was considered a betrayal of the 
Orthodox Faith. Tradition was so strong that they might 
cling obstinately to an error even when confronted with 
manuscript copies of the very Gospels themselves, as the 
Orthodoxy of the Greeks had been suspect since Constantinople 
had been taken by the Turks in the fifteenth century—and 
worse still, had they not even consented at Florence in 1439 
to reunion with Rome! The controversy was brought to a 
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head by Nikon excommunicating all those who refused to 
accept the corrections he had ordered to be made in the 
Liturgical Books. Up till then his opponents had been 
‘called “ Old Ritualists”” or ‘‘Old Believers” (Szarovery) but 
thenceforth they were called Dissenters (Rasko/niki). These 
were divided into two groups, the Papovtsy who had 
priests and the Bex papovtsy who had no priests. The 
Papovtsy believed that the Russian Orthodox church 
would be converted to their beliefs, but the Bex papovisy 
were convinced that Antichrist had come, that the Sacraments 
were no longer valid, that the grace of laying on of hands 
had returned to Heaven, and that until the second coming— 
which would not be long—the best Christians were those 
who were no longer Christians. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Government tried to conciliate the 
Raskolniki by authorising some priests to officiate according 
to the old customs, but the plan was only partly successful. 
In 1905 some modified freedom of conscience was granted 
to certain Russian sects which included the ‘“ Old Believers.” 

The Chapel of the ‘‘ Old Believers”? in Tallinn belongs 
to the Bey papovtsy or priestless ones. It is a simple wooden 
building with a small Slavonic cross over the doorway. The 
elder and his wife who live in a part of it kindly gave me 
permission to take a photograph of the particularly attractive 
eikonostasis. All the old eikons have been carefully cleaned 
and are without the usual embossed metal coverings, while 
the new eikons are painted in the vigorous and ascetic tradi- 
tional style. 

The train journey to Petseri takes about nine and a half 
hours, including a wait of three hours at Tartu, an old Univer- 
sity town established by the Teutonic Knights in 1224. The 
last part of the journey was rather tiring, as the third class 
train consisting of a single airless catriage was crowded with 
none too clean peasants with their wives and families, who had 
evidently been refreshing themselves with vodka, and stopped 
every few minutes at some small station. 

We chose the hotel nearest to the monastery, but after- 
wards discovered that this involved a journey further afield 
for all our meals. 

Petseri is in the extreme south-east corner of Esthonia and 
formerly belonged to the Pskov province of Russia. The 
monastery, which is remarkable for its historic and artistic 
interest, is situated in a deep ravine surrounded by walls 
added in the sixteenth century. During the Reformation 
period it was the influence of this monastery which kept the 
people in the district true to Orthodoxy. 

On the left just inside the gateway is the small fourteenth 
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century chapel of St. Nicholas which contains a sixteenth 
century eikon of its patron in exceptionally high relief, in this 
instance attributed to Polish influence. The original bell 
tower has recently been exposed by the removal of a later 
structure. The principal church has been dug into a slope 
of sandstone with a labyrinth of passages in which there are 
said to be buried 5,000 monks. In the treasury of the 
monastery there is a collection of vestments, etc., presented 
by the Czars during the course of centuries. We were shown 
a concealed chapel where the monks hid during the Bolshevik 
Occupation of the monastery, and also the hole in the floor 
where the treasures had been buried. The garden is above 
the excavated church, on a level with its attractive dark blue 
gold-starred cupolas and bell tower. The community now 
consists of about thirty monks. 

An expedition to Irboska gave us an opportunity of seeing 
the countryside. At one point of the journey, the Russian 
lady who was with us pointed to a white edifice, not far away. 
This, she explained, was the cathedral of Pskoff, across the 
Soviet frontier—a forcible reminder that while in Esthonia 
Christianity was free, just across the border an Atheist tyranny 
prevailed 

The old town of Irboska is surrounded by fourteenth 
century walls, now mostly ruinous. It has two churches of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, well cared for by the 
proto-priest, a man of considerable charm and culture, who 
showed them to us with evident appreciation of their interest. 

On the return journey we turned off the main road along 
a rough track to see the ruined two-storied fourteenth century 
church at Mali, built in the Pskoff style, and pleasantly situated 
on rising ground, above a lake. The church at present in use 
was built in the sixteenth century and is a mixture of the Moscow 
and Pskoff styles. 

During the whole of our visit we much appreciated the 
way we were treated by the Orthodox, who quite overwhelmed 
us with their genuine kindness and hospitality, and gave us 
every facility to see all that we required. The fact that we 
owed allegiance to the Holy See seemed to make no difference 
to them. 

If we study the early history of Russia we find that Chris- 
tianity superseded paganism at one stroke, survived Tartar 
domination for two centuries, and in later years, we see that 
it has outlived a persecution as terrible as any recorded in 
history, without any of the highly-centralised organisation 
of Western Catholicism. 

The very fact that Christianity still persists under the 
U.S.S.R. proves that there exists in Orthodoxy an inner 
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reality that is independent of social conditions and therefore 
cannot be explained away on Marxist principles. With 
regard to reunion with Orthodoxy, it might be well to stress 
that the disagreements and suspicions that have arisen during 
centuries of separation are not removable only by academic 
discussions, still less by adopting a superior attitude and 
trying to make our Eastern brethren conform to our Western 
mentality. We must abandon our exclusiveness, and cultivate 
cordial, friendly relations with the Orthodox. As Morel has 
said, “If we throw mud at a man, it is not only apt to stick 
and so prevent us from seeing him as he is, but some of it 
is likely to go into his eyes and prevent him from seeing us 
as well as we should wish.” 
CELL. ST. GEORGE. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


ROME. 


We give here the summary of the recent motu proprio of the 
Holy See “ De jurisdictione sacrae congregationis pro ecclesia 
orientali.”’ (March 25th, 1938). 

It has always been one of the chief concerns of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs to maintain at its highest in the Eastern Church 
purity of the faith, sound discipline and the splendour of 
divine worship. Therefore any excessive zeal for uniformity 
which would tend to corrupt (corrumpere) the sacred rites 
of the Eastern Church or seek to bring them into line with the 
Latin rite has met with their disapproval. 

That attempts have been made to discourage the use of the 
Rastern rites or at least to make notable changes in them is 
well known, but the Sovereign Pontiffs have considered such 
attempts unfavourably. They have preferred to see these 
rites preserved in their integrity. For, variety in the liturgy, 
far from being repugnant to the oneness of the faith and to 
divine worship, is rather to be commended, since it goes far 
to prove that the one holy Catholic Church can adapt itself 
to peoples of all nations differing in customs and temperament. 

Since the Council of Trent, various congregations have been 
instituted for the administration of the affairs of the Eastern 
Church. Benedict XV, in particular, founded the Sacred 
Congregation for the Eastern Church which he made inde- 
pendent of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith. But it had been decided that the faithful of the 
Latin rite, residing in the East, were to be subject to the Sacred. 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
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In this way, there existed within the same territory a double 
jurisdiction which made the administration of affairs very 
difficult, especially as dissensions easily arise between faithful 
of distinct rites and discipline. This did not help to unite 
and strengthen the efforts of the faithful in the pursuit of 
works of charity, the apostolate and Catholic Action, a thing 
so greatly needed nowadays. 

In order, then, that the benefits derived from perfect unity 
and a special administration may be obtained, the Holy Father, 
after long consideration and fervent prayer, has issued the 
following decrees : 

I. The Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church, of 
which the Pope himself is president, has full and 
exclusive jurisdiction in the following countries : 
Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, Eritrea and north Ethiopia, 
in south Albania, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Greece, the Do- 
dekanese, Iran, Irak, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, Trans- 
jordania, Turkey in Asia and in that part of Thracia 
under Turkish rule. 

II. Therefore in all these countries this same Congregation 
possesses in respect of the faithful, not only of the — 
Eastern rite, but also of the Latin rite, including the 
hierarchy, their works, institutes, pious societies, as 
much authority as other Congregations possess in 
respect of the faithful of the Latin rite, residing outside 
these countries. But the authority of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office remains unimpaired and eseoares 
has so far been reserved to the Congregation for the 
Discipline of the Sacraments, to the Congregation of 
Rites, to the Congregation for Seminaries and Univer- 
sities and that of the Penitentiary. 

III. With regard to the faithful of the Oriental Rite residing 
outside the countries mentioned above, the authority 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church 
retains in all things full force. Therefore all affairs 
of whatsoever nature are reserved to this congregation, 
whether they refer to persons or to discipline or to the 
Oriental rite, even such affairs as are ‘‘ mixed,” that is, 
affairs dealing with persons or things in which persons 
of the Latin rite are involved ; and in respect of these 
latter, this congregation possesses as much authority © 
as belongs to other congregations in respect of the 
faithful of the Latin rite, always safeguarding, never- 
theless, the authority of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office and whatever has so far been reserved to the 
Congregation for Seminaries and Universities and to 
the Sacred Penitentiary. 
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This same Sacred Congregation shall settle questions 
of a disciplinary nature. But questions which it is 
thought should be settled according to judicial pro- 
cedure shall be referred to a tribunal chosen by the 
Congregation. 

The countries of the East mentioned above shall come 

under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sacred Con- 

gregation for the Eastern Church gradually and in the 
following order :— 

(2) On June ist, 1938, shall be transferred to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the aforesaid Sacred 
Congregation: Palestine, Transjordania, Egypt, 
the Sinaitic peninsula, Cyprus. 

(6) On January rst, 1939: Greece, the Dodekanese, 
Southern Albania, Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia and 
that part of Thracia under Turkish rule. 

(c) On June ist, 1939, Syria, Lebanon, Irak and Iran. 


From the day when this motu proprio shall be promul- 
gated to the day when each of the above-mentioned 
countries shall come under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church, 
no work may be undertaken, no institute may be 
founded, neither may any change whatsoever be made 
to standing conditions without the express consent of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church. 
When the countries of the Eastern Church shall have 
come under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Eastern Church, all documents 
concerning these same countries, that are now kept 
in the archives of the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, shall be handed over to be kept in the 
archives of the Congregation for the Eastern Church, 
as far as possible and with the mutual consent of the 
administrators of both Congregations (utriusque officii 
moderatorum consensu). 

The Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
shall give to the Congregation for the Eastern Church 
the entire capital that is destined for the works and 
institutes of the countries subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Congregation for the Eastern Church. 
Should there not be a special capital for this purpose, the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith shall set 
aside from its own capital an income equal to the 
entire sum of subsidies, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, which it was customary for the same Con- 
gregation to send every year for the good works and 
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institutes of the same countries. As regards extra- 
ordinary subsidies there shall be set aside an average 
of the amount that has been sent to the same countries 
every year during the last three years, 7.e. 1935, 1936, 
RO37s 

IX. The Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
shall give every year to the Congregation for the 
Eastern Church a sum of money which comparatively 
maintains unchanged the proportions between the 
entire sum of subsidies whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary which during the last three years, as said 
above, have been expended in favour of the faithful 
both Oriental and Latin of these same countries and 
the sum of subscriptions (proventuum) and revenue 
which the Propaganda has collected during the same 
three years. 

X. The Pontifical Institute of St. Peter the Apostle for 
the Indigenous Clergy shall give every year to the Congre- 
gation for the Eastern Church a sum of money equal 
to two per cent. of all the revenue and subscriptions 
(proventuum) of the same Pontifical Institute. 


XI. The vice-president (substitutus) of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Eastern Church is ex jure a member of 
the Superior General Council of the Pontifical Institutes 
of the Propagation of the Faith and of that of St. Peter 
the Apostle for the Indigenous Clergy. 


FATHER LOUIS VAN DEN BOSSCHE, C.SS.R. 
1887—1938. 


Born at Zele (Flanders) February 1oth, 1887, Father Louis 
van den Bossche came of a family of six children of whom 
two became priests. After studying at the Seminary of St. 
Trond, he entered the Redemptorist Order on September 
29th, 1906, and exactly five years later he was ordained priest 
at Beauplateau. 

In response to an appeal by His Excellency Andrew 
Szeptytsky, Lord Archbishop of Lviv (Lemberg) and Metro- 
politan of Halicz, for priests to minister to the Ukrainian 
communities scattered throughout the U.S.A. and Canada, 
Father Louis entered the Byzantine-Slav Rite on October 8th, 
1913. The following year he set out for the U.S.A. and Canada 
where he ministered for nearly ten years. In the course of 
his ministrations in these parts of the world he travelled very 
widely, visiting such cities as New York, Chicago, Montreal, 
Yorkton, Winnipeg, and Regina, at which latter place he 
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performed the last offices for a criminal on the scaffold. The 
strain of continual travelling together with too ak fasts 
brought on diabetes, and he was eventually compelled to 
return to Europe. a 

From 1924 Father Louis devoted himself to the Ukrainian 
community in Brussels, and was appointed rector of the 
Ukrainian parish of St. Vladimir. From Belgium he used to 
pay periodical visits each year to the Ukrainian community 
in Manchester. In 1932 he volunteered for work in Esthonia, 
and he was officially accepted by a Letter (No. 110740) signed 
by Cardinal Pacelli, but ill-health prevented him from under- 
taking this new ministry, and last winter, whilst on a mission 
to a village in northern France, he contracted serious lung 
trouble through having been put into damp sleeping quarters 
at the village presbytery. 

Father Louis was an indefatigable worker, and one who 
was ever ready to offer his services to all who needed them. 
His loss is particularly keenly felt by the Ukrainians of Man- 
chester whose joys and sorrows he was wont to share, when- 
ever he visited them. Possessed of a good sense of humour 
and a very genial personality, Father Louis was beloved by all 
who had the great privilege of knowing him. 

At Liége on April 18th of the present year Father Louis 
was called to serve in that Blessed Kingdom which, in obedience 
to the Master’s orders, he had striven so zealously to proclaim 
among men. May the blessing of his prayers be with us all ! 


ETERNAL Memory. 
O.H.E.B. 


THE SOCIETY OF ST.. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


We hear that a Slavonic choir has been formed by some of 
the members of the society. Copies of the music with the 
words of the Holy Liturgy transliterated into English can 
be obrained from P. C. Silby, 16, Featherstone Buildings, 
London, W.C.1. 

There is also talk of forming a Greek choir, a thing in 
many ways to be more desired. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HIS GRACE MATHEOS 
INDJEIAN, ARCHBISHOP OF THE ARMENIANS 
IN ENGLAND. 
money eS eA ae sent us by an Anglican, as of interest to our 

“When I came to England,” said the Archbishop, “I saw 
lots of churches everywhere and I said, ‘ Ah, what a people,’ 
for I thought they were all built by devotion but I find that 
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is not so. They are built in opposition one to another. I 
think you should unite all the churches in England first before 
approaching the Eastern Churches.” I pointed out that we 
were very much nearer to the Easterns in doctrine than to 
many English sects. I said that the majority of us regarded 
a validly ordained episcopate as essential but his Grace did 
not appear to consider it se. ‘‘ The Armenian Church is very 
simple and apostolic,” he said. “She accepts the Creed of 
of Nicaea and has three councils, viz., Nicaea, Constantinople 
and Ephesus. Further than that she does not go. When 
the churches in England are themselves united, and the 
Anglican Church united within itself, she will show her 
readiness to unite with them. The Roman idea of reunion is 
a merging into the Western Church. We would never 
tolerate that.” I pointed out that there were the uniate 
rites. “‘ Ah yes, but they all acknowledge the Pope. In the 
Church of England you are Catholic, are you not, but you 
do not acknowledge the Pope.” 

In reply to a question as to whether he regarded 
dogmatic unity as essential to a reunited Christendom 
the Archbishop said: “Our Lord said: ‘There shall be 
one flock and one shepherd.” Here is a book, a definite 
thing, If I show that book to anyone he will say: 
‘That is a book.’ The teaching of Christ is like that. It 
must not be such that one will say ‘It is very like a book,’ 
and another, ‘It has the form of a book but it is not one.’ 
We must present Christ and His teaching to the world as 
something definite which all men may see and recognize as they 
see and recognize this book.” He thought intercommunion 
without unity wrong. We must be united before we have 
intercommunion. ‘“ The Armenian Church,” he said, “‘ would 
continue to support any genuine and disinterested efforts 
after Christian reunion and would support the cecumenical 
movement so long as it retained those characteristics. My 
own impression of Edinburgh was that each church was 
out for its own gain. None was ready to give anything 
away.” He thought that the Conferences of Edinburgh and 
Oxford should be joined. He was present at both. 

The Archbishop showed himself very interested in various 
points connected with the Anglican Church. He asked 
whether a “ High church” bishop would be a bishop of 
the ‘‘ Low church” people in his diocese. ‘‘In this road,” 
he said, “‘ there are two churches, one ‘ High church’ and 
one ‘Low church,’ and the ‘ High church’ people do not 
go to the ‘ Low church’ and the ‘ Low church’ people do 
not go to the ‘ High church’ but would a ‘ High church’ 
person ever go to a ‘Low church.’?” I replied, “ Yes,” 
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when there was no “High church” to go to. “ What, 
then,” he asked, “is the difference between the two?” I 
told him that it centred in sacramental teaching and that 
where a “High churchman” believed in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the objective Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
a “Low churchman” tended to regard the sacraments as 
mere memorials. “Then how can a man who believes in 
the true doctrines of the Eucharist regard himself as bishop 
of those who see the sacraments as mere memorials ?” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
RITES IN SYRIA. 


This has been sent us from Syria. It is interesting as confirming the 
argument of the letter from Amtiochene in our last issue. It has been 
taken from an article on ‘“‘ The Lebanon in the 14th century”’ by Father 
Philip Assemrany, Libanese missionary, in the January, 1938, issue of 
Al-Manerat (‘‘The Lamp’’), organ of the Maronite Patriarchate. (Editor). 

“We desire that the same rank be restored to the Eastern 
patriarchates which they had in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries. During that period there was only one patriarch 
of Antioch, only one for Constantinople, only one for Jeru- 
salem and only one for Alexandria; and in each city there 
was only one bishop. 

“The presence of several Catholic bishops in the same 
city should be abolished, for in ancient times it was not so. 

“The division of the patriarchates and the eparchies 
according to the rites is contrary to the Catholic spirit, and 

rovokes enmities and disputes between the rites. 

““ Antioch had only one patriarch: we must go back to 
that. Each of its eparchies had only one bishop: we must 
go back tothattoo. There was only one rite, the Antiochene : 
we should revive it and go back to it. Once unity of rite 
has been obtained in a single patriarchate, it will be easy to 
restore the patriarchate to a single patriarch and the eparchy 
to a single bishop. 

“And what we say about the patriarchate of Antioch we 
say also about the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Alexandria 
and Constantinople, so that one should first of all unite 
the ancient rite of each of these patriarchates, and from 
this unity of rite one will arrive at a single patriarchal and 
episcopal jurisdiction. . . . 

“Tf one does not unite the rite in the patriarchate one 
cannot unite the jurisdiction. And there is nothing dis- 
paraging in unity of rite. In ancient times it was so. It 
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became multiple on account of the hegesies and divergencies 
which arose among the faithful of the same patriarchate in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries ; and in course of time 
many additions were made. If one were to bring back the 
present rites to the state in which they were in the fourth 
century, they would unite of themselves, and each patroarchate 
would have only one rite. 

“It is no honour to be attached to the present rites ; it is 
rather the fruit of pride and stubbornness. 

“God grant that the East return to its Christian unity 
as regards rites and patriarchal and episcopal jurisdiction.” 


Dear Sir, 


I have followed the two letters under this heading with 
great interest. The suggestion of a panritual Order sounds 
to my mind rather artificial. There are, however, I under- 
stand from friends in Palestine, some Syrian monks being 
formed under the Rule of St. Benedict. Report has it that 
the Jacobite clergy (on the whole favourably inclined to 
Catholics) consider this a latinizing step. One sincerely hopes 
that this is not so. 

There is certainly no reason why Syrian monks should 
not base their zypikon on the Rule of St. Benedict without 
becoming latinized in any way—dress, Liturgy or mentality. 
The Mekhitarists follow the Holy Rule and yet not only 
maintain their Armenian traditions but are also rightly looked 
upon as preservers of these traditions by the whole Armenian 
nation. Also those monks at the Benedictine Priory of Amay 
who follow the Byzantine Rite adhere in every way to the 
externals and the mentality of the rite. 

I am writing this in the hope of obtaining some authentic 
information through your pages of the newly formed Syrian 
monks of St. Benedict. 

NVOULSP-EtC:, 
K.F.E.W. 


We have just heard from the Superior of the Seminary of 
Sharfeh that the £575 for which he appealed in our last issue 
is calculated in English money.—(Eprror). 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


God in Patristic Thought. By G. L. Prestige, D.D. (William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1936). pp. 318. 


We gratefully welcome this valuable work, as a very sub- 
stantial addition to the English literature of positive theology. 
It was with some misgivings that the present reviewer opened 
its pages. So’ often it happens that works bearing similar 
titles give not what the Fathers actually wrote but what the 
particular writers wish to read into their lines! God in 
Patristic Thought is what it purposes to be: a clear, serene, 
straightforward exposition of the doctrines of the Fathers— 
almost exclusively of the Greek Fathers—on theism and on 
their terminology for, and philosophical explanation of, the 
Trinitarian and Christological dogmas. Dr. Prestige writes 
with a characteristic English thoroughness and openminded- 
ness. He has not a preconceived thesis to prove; on the 
contrary, he builds it up by quarrying each stone directly 
from the Patristic volumes. This is an excellent sign. It 
shows that our English theological scholars are not any longer 
disposed slavishly to re-echo the works of Harnack and 
other German rationalists. Indeed, on more than one occasion 
Dr. Prestige has to revise or correct Harnack’s statements 
(see Introduction, pp. xiii, xxviii, xxx sq.). Another good 
sign is the standpoint from which the author starts: ““ My 
own conviction,” he writes on page xiii, “ is that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is a legitimate rational construction 
founded on the facts of Christian experience”; that is, we 
take it to mean, on the historical facts of the Gospel narrative. 
Again, in chapter IV, the author can write that Christ was for 
the early Fathers what He is now to us: true God and true 
Man. Thus modernistic theories and groundless idealizing 
are dismissed from the outset. 

In the Introduction—pages ix to xxxiii—Dr. Prestige very 
opportunely gives a synthetic survey of the whole book. 
In this guise, the reader is conveniently prepared for entering 
into, and appreciating, the discussion of the history of the 
technical theological terminology of the Greek Fathers, 
which issued in the Trinitarian and Christological contro- 
versies of the third to the sixth centuries, and which ultimately 
fixed the theological expressions wherewith Greek, and 
See eae) Latin, theologians have since described the 
fundamental Christian mystery of the Three Divine Persons 
in One Nature. 

As is well known, the Fathers naturally enough took their 
terminology from contemporary Greek philosophy, chiefly 
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from the Platonist and Aristotelian schools, and also from 
the Stoics, in order to present their exposition of Christian 
dogma “ in ways appropriate to a people trained to think 
in the schools of Greek philosophy ” (p. 25). Only they 
discarded all the elements which did not fit in with the Christian 
facts as recorded in the Gospel. As Dr. Prestige writes : 
“Tt is noticeable that, great as was the use made of Stoic 
conceptions to illustrate Christian theistic belief, the crucial 
point in which Christianity contradicted Stoic thought is 
strongly emphasised ” (p.- xix). Sometimes the process of 
assimilation of old philosophical terms by new Christian 
articles led to unforeseen difficulties. Thus the author most 
minutely and accurately describes in chapter II the original 
meaning of the words dyévyros-yévyros (unoriginated, un- 
created—originated, created) and dyéwnros-yévyytos (unbe- 
gotten, ingenerate—begotten, generated), which are so often 
used by the Fathers. The innocent looking double v of 
éyevyntos had caused no trouble when used in connection 
with theism, but “as soon as theology turned from theism 
to Christology, the spelling agennetos raised the most agonising 
difficulties, and in fact provided one of the main pivots of 
the Arian heresy ” (p. 43). This also explains why heretics— 
notably the Arians—could cite Origen and other previous 
writers in their favour. In fact, they started by doing the 
same with the Bible. “‘ The Arians on the other hand,” 
writes Dr. Prestige, “ like most people of schismatical temper, 
really neglected the Bible in order to concentrate on a few 
selected texts.” (p. 147). 

In a work where everything is good it looks rather invidious 
to single out pages or chapters for special praise; and yet, 
the present reviewer cannot but point to chapters I, III, VII 
and X as those which he has perused with particular pleasure. 
Chapter I, on the elements of Theism, discusses the enthy- 
mology of the name 6eés as proposed by the Greek Fathers 
and has some absorbing pages on the description they give 
of God’s attributes. Contrary to the Gnostic tendency of 
presenting God “ with the concrete imagery and picturesque 
metaphor which was characteristic of their thought” (p. 4), 
the Fathers chose rather negative terms, which, in fact, are 
far clearer and much more helpful to the mind when speaking 
of beings which transcend human reason. It was the way 
adopted later on by the Scholastics. Thus God is described 
by the Greek Fathers as dyévntos (uncreated), 4&xépnros 
(ancontained spatially), dxatéAnmros (incomprehensible), é&mabys 
(impassable, connoting moral transcendence), and épepys (with- 
out parts, incomposite). In chapter III the author lucidly 
explains the role played in Greek theological thought by the 
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word oixovouia. Chapter VII contains a well documented 
exposition of the literary history of subordinationism, and 
chapter X another as interesting of that of the crucial historical 
term Homoousion. The climax of the book is reached in 
chapter XII, where the theological doctrine of the Unity in 
Trinity according to the orthodox explanation of the Greek 
Fathers, especially of the Great Cappadocians, is given full 
attention. 

Throughout the book Patristic thought stands, not for all, 
but only for the Greek Fathers with two notable additions 
from the Latins, viz., Hippolytus and Tertullian. Indeed, 
in the fifth chapter, Tertullian is allotted quite a prominent 
place. According to Dr. Prestige, Tertullian, ““ who could 
read Greek with facility and composed his earliest works 
in Greek ” was the last of the Greek Apologists and greatly 
influenced Greek theological speculation. 

We venture to foretell for this work an exceptionally warm 
welcome from all scholars. It is only by going back directly 
to the sources that positive theology can be written with some- 
thing approaching constructiveness. While we conclude 
congratulating the author for this splendid gift to theological 
scholars and students, we dare to ask from him yet other 
similar works—The Problem of Evil in Patristic Thought— 
The Sacramental System in Patristic Thought—and such like. 
They would fill a wide gap in the English literature of positive 
theology. 


Dom Romanus Rios. 


An Introduction to the Study of Eastern Liturgies. By Pére 
Sévérien Salaville, A.A. Adapted from the French with 
a Preface and some Additional Notes by the Very Rev. 
Mgr. John M. T. Barton, D.D. (Sands, 1938). 85. 6d. net. 


The present work was written, so the author tells us in his 
introduction, with the object of providing a manual of in- 
struction on the Eastern Rites for use in those Roman Catholic 
seminaries which, following the wishes of Pope Pius XI, 
as set forth in his Encyclical Rerum Orientalium of September 
8th, 1928, and more particularly his injunctions to the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies, etc. in January 1935, set apart a 
day each year for the study of the Christian East. 

The title chosen for this work is, however, somewhat 
misleading, since, apart from a general historical survey of 
the Eastern Liturgies and liturgical languages (pp. 9—51), 
this book is concerned almost entirely with the Byzantine 


Hee with very occasional references to the other Eastern 
ites. 
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In the chapter on this historical survey for which the 
author draws largely on Mgr. Duchesne’s Christian Worship, 
its Origin and Evolution, the various liturgical families and their 
ramifications are described in a succinct manner. There are, 
however, a few statements to which exception may be taken. 
For instance, on page 19 we find that the Liturgy given 
in the Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ is classed among 
Egyptian Liturgies, but according to J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, p. 45, Egypt is considered 
to be an unlikely country of origin for this work. These 
authors conclude that whereas Syria is not impossible, Asia 
Minor is the most probable country of origin of the Testament 
that has yet been suggested. On page 37 the well-known 
story of how St. Anthony, who knew no Greek, renounced 
his worldly possessions on hearing the reading of the Gospel, 
Matthew xix, 16, is adduced as evidence for the use of Coptic 
in certain churches of Egypt at the middle of the third century. 
It is, however, more likely that St. Anthony heard a Coptic 
interpretation of the Gospel which had been previously read 
in Greek. The practice of giving interpretations of the 
Scriptural lessons in the vernacular was common not only 
to Egypt but also to Palestine, evidence for which is furnished 
by the author himself on page 36. The statement on page 38 
that the Coptic alphabet much resembles that of the Greek 
istoo vague. The Coptic alphabet was copied from the Greek 
alphabet with the addition of seven characters from the 
Demotic which express sounds that are not found in Greek. 
On pages 12 and 143 the Council 7” Trullo (691) should surely 
be 692, and to the list of the liturgical languages in the chapter 
on “ Eastern Liturgical Languages ” in which the Byzantine 
Liturgy may be celebrated there should be added Hungarian 
and Esthonian. 

In the chapter on “ High Lights and Shadows in the 
Eastern Liturgies” the author sets forth the beauty, wealth 
of theological teaching, devotional spirit, poetry and splendour 
of the Byzantine Liturgy to great advantage. The chief 
defect in this Liturgy, in the author’s opinion (p. 95), is, apart 
from the tendency to repetition in the chants, the lack of 
occasions for silent prayer by members of the congregation, 
so that even “ at the moment of the Great Entry, or again at 
the time of the Communion, if the celebrant has not entirely 
finished his secret prayers during the chanting of the appro- 
priate antiphon, the cantor repeats the antiphon in whole or 
in part, for fear of allowing the ears of the congregation a 
single moment's respite.” To require moments of silence 
for private prayer during the offering of the Eucharist is 
surely to lose sight of the primitive conception of the Euchar- 
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istic Service, a conception according to which, though this 
was almost forgotten by the Middle Ages, the laity just as 
fully as the clergy were active participants in a single corporate 
action. 

The translator’s note on pase 91, an Ektené is “a litany 
said prior to the reading of the Gospel in the celebration of 
the Mass ” is an incredible statement. There are one long 
and two short ektenés before the reading of the Gospel and 
four long and four short ektenés after the Gospel. 

The second part of this work contains an excellent survey 
of the principal elements of worship in the Byzantine Rite. 
The author discusses with a wealth of detail the architecture 
and decoration of Byzantine churches, their liturgical fur- 
nishings, and the vessels, instruments, vestments and books 
required for the Services. 

In passing it should be noted that the lamp mentioned 
on page 140 which burns before the Royal Doors of the 
Iconostasis, called the Akoimétos Lychnia, lit. “ Sleepless 
Lamp,” so termed because in principle it should never be 
allowed to go out, may be compared to the Nér Tamid or 
Perpetual Lamp which burns before the Doors of the Ark 
in Jewish Synagogues, and which, likewise, may never be 
extinguished. 

This book is certainly a welcome addition to works in 
English on the Greek Church, and we can thoroughly recom- 
mend it as a practical manual on this subject to all those 
who are interested in the study of the Byzantine Rite. 


O.H.E-B: 


« 


Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867—1185. J. M. 
Hussey. Oxford University Press, 1937). 125. 6d. 


It may seem captious to criticise a book for what is not, 
and avowedly not, in it, and then to complain that there is 
too much in it, but it is difficult not to be left with this double 
impression. On the one hand art is not mentioned “ for 
lack of space,” nor liturgy because the author hopes to 
write further on the subject; on the other hand a sense of 
hurry and desire to get much said in a small space pervades 
the book. 

Art and mysticism, the author says, are the only two fields 
in which the Byzantines were creative ; for the rest they were 
rather notable for the intelligent preservation of tradition. 
To omit any discussion of art is therefore to forfeit much 
interest, but not to invite valid criticism; not everything 
must be discussed in a single book. However there is a 
curiously artificial division of subject when art is not even 
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mentioned en passant; for there is necessarily an interconnec- 
tion between the different elements of a civilisation. It is, 
in the main, the art of a period which brings it to life for 
succeeding generations ; and as the Byzantine is one of the 
few early traditions of art which included portraiture one 
would have expected reference on this much simpler basis. 

The author herself faces, in the preface, the difficulty of 
having too much to say in a small space; she has tried to 
avoid it by using the eleventh century group of scholars, 
Michael Psellus and his friends, as a focus for the study of 
learning, and, later, by devoting considerable space to the 
eleventh century mystic, Symeon the Young. Her material 
is intractable: sources for many matters appear to be non- 
existent, for others are unedited; about monasteries there 
is often no information except a statement of foundation 
or record of immunity and it is difficult to penetrate behind 
such formal and exceptional information. 

The book begins with a very competent introductory 
account of the political background of the period, the shifting 
wars and politics by which the barbarian tribes to the North, 
the Arabs and Turks to the East, the Normans to the West 
were kept back, subdued or subjugated, until the disaster 
of the Fourth Crusade; also of the shifting relations of 
the court and military parties, to one or other of which the 
emperors successively belonged. 

One of the most interesting questions in the six succeeding 
chapters on the scholarship of the period is the division 
of secular and ecclesiastical learning : “‘ there was an unbroken 
tradition of secular learning, while the aim of the monastery 
was to produce saints rather than teachers.” There was a 
state-aided university and privately encouraged learning, 
and though ecclesiastical schools certainly existed there 1s. 
little evidence of interpenetration. The contrast with the 
West, where learning and sanctity were fostered under the 
same monastic roof, is striking. It is true that “the whole 
outlook of the East Romans was rooted and grounded in 
religion,” yet this division between those who had the strong 
sanctity of Christian life, the driving force and inspiration, 
and those who had the learning may in part account for the 
lack of development and creativeness. 

It is also one of the indications of another striking feature 
of Byzantine thought which is brought out very clearly in 
the later chapters on monasticism, monasteries, and Symeon 
the Young: the extreme individualism of their view of 
Christian sanctity, of the monastic life, and of the Christian 
life itself. Always it is the individual ascetic that counts, 
the man who is cut off from the ordinary things and performs. 
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the extraordinary. There seems very little sense of corporate 
unity with mankind, with the Church, with the monastery. 
The holy man is individual, inimitable. One consequence 
and indication of this central importance of the individual 
is the instability of institutions. Whether the creator of a 
monastery was a layman or a saintly monk, his will or in- 
spiration was its sole foundation, and many houses were 
also without “the stability of organisation afforded by a 
written constitution.” Under such circumstances it is 
scarcely surprising that few of the innumerable houses out- 
lived their founder, or that if they did so, they survived 
him by hardly a generation. 

Yet another element of instability was the perpetual desire 
of individuals to make fresh foundations: “if the larger 
houses were continually losing their better monks, they could 
not hope to maintain a high standard of life, while the off- 
shoots were often of suchatemporary nature that the weakenin 
of the original house scarcely seemed justified. It all leads 
to the same conclusion: that which really mattered in 
Byzantium was the individual, the holy man, the saint, who 
was a man apart and a law unto himself.” Symeon the 
Young’s own early life, with the rebellion in the monastery 
for the sake of his chosen “ spiritual father,” and his removal 
from one monastery to another, is an excellent illustration 
of this thesis; but the author discovers that Symeon pro- 
gressively “perceived the organic unity of the monastery 
and the importance of each individual in the life of the whole.” 

Yet in the discussion, in the last chapter of the book, of 
Symeon’s writings, which stand out vividly by comparison 
with such writers as Maximus and Evagrius who “ order, 
atrange, catalogue, while Symeon thrusts forth his own 
experience, not lists of virtues and vices,” comparison is 
constantly made with the Imitation and St. Bernard, that is 
precisely with the more individualistic writers of the West. 
Indeed his teaching is summarised by the comment, “ spiritual 
development, then, was something in which ordinary human 
fellowship had little part; it was a solitary process with 
which the individual alone was concerned.” This does not 
seem very near to the corporate, liturgical conception of 
Christian life. 

Against this impression of the individualism of the By- 
zantine mind, must be set the consideration of precisely 
those elements which the book omits: liturgy and art; for 
liturgy is essentially corporate and Byzantine art is essentially 
liturgical. 

There are many other things in the book worth discussing, 
such as the constant allusion to the overwhelming predomin- 
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ance of imperial authority in all ecclesiastical affairs, from 
trials for heresy to monastic immunities, and the appointment 
and deposition of patriarchs. There is also an interesting 
short discussion of Deification, Owais, and the Eastern and 
Western attitudes to it. 

When all criticism has been made, the book is an excellent 
study, competently written, containing much of interest and 
a very valuable bibliography. 

Ee bik. 


The Golden Book of Eastern Saints. By Donald Attwater. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee: (Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell, Ltd., London). pp. 166. 95. 6d. 


In many ways, of the three books written by Mr. Attwater 
for the Religion and Culture Series, this is the most important. 
It is not so large as the other two, and these two form the 
necessary preliminary studies of the Eastern Churches, Catholic 
and dissident, but the present volume gives us an insight 
into the religion and culture of the Catholic Eastern Churches. 

In such a book the question of selection is of real importance 
if the true historical proportion and cultural atmosphere is 
to be given, and here we think the writer is to be congratu- 
lated. Some twenty-five saints, representing the different 
Eastern Churches in communion with the Holy See, are 
placed before us. Some of these saints date from before 
the schism, some lived during the schism period and yet 
remained in union with the Popes, and some are of recent 
times. Greeks, Slavs, Syrians, Georgians, Armenians and 
Ethiopians are considered in these studies and one feels that 
they are really typical of their respective national traditions ; 
and here the selection was well chosen, for there were and 
are many others of their nation who have not remained 
unharmed from the desire to copy the worst traditions both 
clerical and lay of the “ civilized”? West. Perhaps sanctity 
in the East can only rightly develop on the proper natural 
ground of its real national culture! 

In these days when the Holy Spirit is stirring up the desire 
for unity among Christians, much of interest concerning 
the method to be used can be gleaned from the histories of 
Blessed Gomidas Keumurgian and the Venerable Mekhitar. 

We hope the book will have a large circulation, as it should 
be a popular and at the same time a thorough way of increasing 
a real understanding of the Christian East. A future work 
might well be devoted to the sainted lives of those who have 
followed the way of holiness in the Eastern Churches at 
present separated from the Apostolic See. May the prayers 
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of all those who are pleasing to God make us sinners fit 
for the unity of all Christ’s flock. B.W. 


Early Christian Mystics. Vol. VIL of the Woodbrooke 
Studies, edited by A. Mingana. (Cambridge, 1934). 
fviiss od. fet). 


The matter of this publication is all contained in one 
manuscript, Mingana Syriac 601. The importance of these 
mystical works coming from the monasteries of Lower 
Mesopotamia, is thus pointed out by the editor himself: 
“A point that can hardly be over-emphasised is that the 
Islamic mysticism, which passes under the name of Sufism, 
is wholly based on the teaching and practices of the Christian 
monks and ascetes who inhabited the numerous monasteries 
strewn in the way of Arab warriors, in their pursuit of the 
defeated Byzantine and Persian armies after the battles of 
Yarmuk and Kadisiyah respectively. Indeed there is hardly 
any important point in Islamic mysticism which has not been 
borrowed from the main body of earlier Christian mystical 
thought. Many aspects of this statement receive ample 
corroboration in the works found in the present volume. <A 
thorough comparative study of this subject is still a desi- 
deratum ” (p. v.). 

To this general statement I should like to add that one 
is also struck by the sentiment of solidarity with the rest 
of creation which animated this Eastern mysticism very 
powerfully. The treatises published here are a medico- 
mystical work, by Simon of Taibutheh (d. ¢. 680), one on 
solitude and prayer by Dadishop Katraya (d. ¢. 690), another 
on the workings of grace by Hazzaya (between the seventh 
and ninth centuries), one on the shortest path that brings 
us near to God, by the same, and lastly a treatise on eremitisra 
by Abraham bar Dashandad (720—730). The translation 
which occupies almost 200 pages is followed by the Syriac 
text. Some more publications of this sort would greatly 
advance our knowledge of an important period very little 
known. Unfortunately, the astounding zeal of Mr. Mingana 
will fail us henceforward. 


T.W. 


Guide sommaire du Musée Copte et des Principales Eglises du 
Caire, par Marcus H. Simaika Pacha, Fondateur et Directeur 


du Musée Copte. ro piastres. (Le Caire. Imprimerie 
Nationale, Boul4g. 1937). 


The Coptic Museum at Cairo is a delightful place, not at 
all like the nineteenth century idea of a museum with impressive 
and depressing halls containing serried ranks of miscellaneous 
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exhibits. This museum has the advantage of being homo- 
geneous and the perhaps greater advantage of being the 
creation of one man. It is a single thing and not merely a 
storehouse for many unrelated things. It lives in Old Cairo, 
the Babylon of Egypt and perhaps of St. Peter’s Epistle, 
among the ancient Coptic churches, immediately between 
El-Moallaga (the Hanging Church), and the modern Greek 
church of St. George. The form of the building. is that of 
a Coptic house, with a central courtyard-garden, along parts 
of which run arcades containing much of the architectural 
sculpture, while more stands in the garden itself. Ancient 
ceilings have been brought from houses to roof the rooms, 
and the windows are all fitted with the wooden lattice-work 
which is everywhere in Egypt. 

The contents of the museum ate of intense interest from 
sO many points of view that those who cannot go to Cairo 
would do well to buy this excellent, copiously illustrated, 
and very cheap guide. The first part of the book deals with 
the museum section by section: the library, architectural 
fragments, woodwork—a very large and interesting section, 
as would be expected, considering the vast number of carved 
and inlaid screens, ecclesiastical and secular—pottery and glass, 
the famous Coptic textiles, metalwork and eikons. Each 
section is illustrated by an extraordinarily complete set of 
photographs. The second part of the book deals with 
fifteen of the principle churches of Cairo, and is illustrated by 
two ground plans and numerous photographs. 

Many of the principal Coptic architectural fragments are 
at present in the Egyptian Museum, but there is hope that 
they will eventually be removed to the Coptic Museum, 
when the Ancient Egyptian, the Coptic and the Arabic art 
of Egypt will each be complete in its own museum. 

It may be of interest to know that the Coptic Museum 
acquires all English, French and, to a lesser extent, German 


literature on its own subject. 
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